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A MO NG ST the numerous nvers with 


which our Iſland is ſo richly ornamented 


and fertilized, the Wye, our preſent ſubject 


of inveſtigation, though in no very widely 
extended courſe, and itſelf only a tributary 
ſtream, is yet in the production of the ſub- 
lime, of the grand and majeſtic pi oudly 


eminent above its fellows. In a courſe of 


about eighty miles, the utmoſt diſtance it 


meaſures from its ſource, to its junction 


with the Severn, ſo various and ſuch an in- 


tereſting ö * 1s perhaps no 
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where to be found, either in this or any 


other country. 


NaTuRE and Art have moſt happily 


combined in opening their richeſt ſtores to 


diverſify and ſpread fertility, grandeur and 


beauty over the country through which it 


flows : for its environ is not leſs highly diſ- 


tinguiſhed and dreſſed by the hand of art 
with caſtles, abbies, and villas beautifully 
ſeated on its banks, than it is itſelf favoured 
by nature, in the ſtriking interchange of 


ſhoal and flood, wood and rock, meadow 


and precipice. With ſo much, and in 


fo many various ways to allure and intereſt, 


it was not poſlible that all its charms could 
have eſcaped either the penetrating eye of 


Taſte and Genius, or the pencil of the in- 


quiſitive, refined, and ſyſtematical Amateur, 


and 


(64 
and accordingly many of its moſt ſtriking 
features have employed the pens and the 


pencils of our Writers and Artiſts ; but they | 


have, all of them, been either detached 


views and ſingle objects, or, if more has 


been comprehended in the deſign of the 


amateur or artiſt, the execution has been 
partial, imperfect, or foreign to the ſubject. 
The whole has never been fully exhibited to 
the eye of the lover of the ſcenes of nature 
faithfully delineated. One ingenious au- 
thor indeed has given obſervations upon 
the river, and ſuch as have unqueſtionably 
merited the high commendations they have 


received from the admirers of the pictu- 


reſque and beautiful: and he has accompa- 


nied his obſervations with drawings. He 
does not however profeſs to give exact repre- 
ſentations, or portraits of the various ob- 


a2 ject 


(vin ) 
jects that preſent themſelves, but aims ra- 
ther at exhibiting their general effect on 
the eye, when conſidered technically, and as 


pictureſque forms by the learned and pro- 
felled artiſt, 


WiIrnour interfering therefore with 
the plan of that much admired writer, or 
arrogating to himſelf ſuperior ſcience or 
knowledge of his ſubject, the author of . 
this work has, in conformity with his ori- 
ginal intention, ſelected this river from 
amongſt thoſe not yet deſcribed, in order to 
complete his hiſtory of the principal rivers 
of this country: and, unable as he feels 
himſelf to render juſtice to the dignity of 
his ſubject, he builds his claim to public 
favor, on the fidelity with which he flatters 
himſelf he has delineated the ſcenery. He 


would 


C I 
would wiſh, and it is his aim, that his 
drawings ſhould, like the tranſparent mirror 
of his ſtream, truly reflect the landſcape 
that exiſts around, as well as the objects 
that decorate its banks. And, content with | 
the ſimple charms and varieties of nature, 
he cannot prevail upon himſelf to contem- 
plate in every winding of the ſtream the 
forms of his own idea, the image of his 
own mind and its complicated ſameneſs, 
reflected again, and again; but gives to his 
reader that, which, if he viſits the ſpot, 
he truſts he will find, and, if the ſpot is 
known to him already, he aſſures himſelf 


he will recognize. 


| Taz tremendous floods, which, in the 
beginning of the year 1795, ſubſequent to 
that, in which theſe drawings were made, 


having 


15 
hav ing ſo completely ſwept away ſeveral an- 
cient, as well as elegant ſtructures thrown 
acroſs this ſtream, may perhaps give ſome 
additional value to the ſketches of them here 
introduced. If not elſewhere preſerved, 


ſcarce a veſtige of them remains to be re- 


ſorted to by the artiſt or by the architect, 


whoſe profeſſion muſt peculiarly enable him 


to do more juſtice to the nature of the 


fabric. 


The Hiſtory, and Pictureſque Views of 


the River Severn are in great forwardneſs, 


and will, it is preſumed, be ready for publi- 
cation, in Two Volumes, Royal Octavo, in 


the courſe of next year. 
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Pictureſque Views 
„ += 
RIVER WYM 
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«© Plinlimmon's high praiſe no longer Muſe defer 

% What once the Druids told, how great thoſe floods ſhould bee, 
« That here (moſt mightie hill) derive themſelves from thee. 

«© The Bards with furie rapt, the Britiſh youth among, 


Unto the charming harpe, thy future honor ſong 
In brave and loftie ſtraines. 
DRAYTON, 


SECTION I. 


Fs OM a ſmall ſpring near the ſummit of 
Plinlimmon Hill, the boundary of the nor- 
thern part of Cardiganſhire, our river Wye 
derives its ſource. Iſſuing from a ſpacious 
hollow in this mountain, the water falls in 
a narrow ſtreamlet ſeveral hungred yards 
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nearly perpendicular, till meeting with vas 


rious ſmall currents, it ſoon preſents itſelf in 
the ſhape of an immenſe cataract, rolling 
with aſtoniſhing rapidity over the rocky 
prominencies which ſeem to impede its 


courſe, The name of this river appears 
anciently to have been a common appel- 


htion, either for river or water. Came 
den ſays, that the word gwy or wy ſignifies 


water, and inſtances the following names 
which have that termination, as proofs of 
his opinion ; viz. Lhugwy, Dowrdwy, Ed- 
wy, Conwy, Elwy, Towy, Tawy, &c. &c. 
From the ſame ridge of mountains, within 


two miles of the ſource of the Wye, the 


rivers Severn and Rydall derive their origin: 


the latter of which empties itfelf into the 


Iriſh fea at Aberyſtwith. The views from 


this huge and dreary hill are wild and ex- 


tenſive beyond deſcription ; they exhibit 


mountains, rolling as it were, over each 


other, and under the moſt ſublime forms and 


beau- 


( 3) 


beautiful hues, varying and ſhifting till they 
inſenſibly loſe themſelves and melt into the 


Horizon. We were peculiarly fortunate in 
having a bright and clear day to view in all 
its grandeur this ſublime and pictureſque 
ſcenery ; an advantage which an experienced 
guide informed us had ſcarce ever occured 
during a courſe of many years in thoſe airy 
regions, where it was almoſt invariably his 
fate to encounter a heavy and hazy atmoſ- 
phere, commonly attended with rain. On 
this lofty mountain the famous Owen Glyn- 
dwr, in the ſummer of 1401, poſted him- 
ſelf, ſays the hiſtorian, ** with great policy 
* at the head of a hundred and twenty men 
4 of arms,“ The ſituation of Plinlimmon 
Hill being on the limits of Cardiganſhire and 
 Montgomeryſhire, was admirably adapted 
for receiving the ſuccours of his vaſſals and 
friends from every part of the principality. 


From this faſtneſs his adherents, who were 
the terror of all that oppoſed him, were per- 
A 2 petually 


„ 
petually making excurſions, and plundering 
the neighbouring counties; amongſt which 
Montgomeryſhire appears to have been the 
greateſt ſufferer. 


Tur birth of this renowned hero, of 
Wales, which happened on the 28th of 
May, 1354, appears by Hollingſhed and 
others, to have been marked with ſtrange 
preſages of celebrity: he ſays, that his cru- 
elty was foretold at his nativity, by the 
wonderful circumſtance of his father's 
« horſes being found ſtanding that night in 
* the ſtable up to their bellies in blood; 
and Shakſpeare, in the following lines, put 
into the mouth of Glyndwr, thus deſcribes 
the vain glorious chieftain, 


hn “ At my birth 

« The front of Heav'n was full of fiery ſhapes ; 

«© The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
& Were ſtrangely clamorous in the frighted fields + 
* Theſe ſigns have marked me extraordinary, 

& And all the courſes of my life do ſhew, 

bs I am nat in the roll of common men. 


A ſtil 


e 
A ſtill more extraordinary circumſtance. 
is attached to the hiſtory of this Welch 


phænomenon. Jolo Goch, a celebrated bard, 
has not heſitated to conſider the great event 


of his birth, as equal in importance to man- 
kind with that of Jeſus Chriſt, 


Tux river Wye, in this its earlieſt ſtage, 
is peculiarly. marked with features of the 
grand and ſublime ; its amazing rapidity 1s 
perpetually interrupted by immenſe large 
ſtones and rocky ſubſtances, and the ruſh of 
its waters produces a ſolemn noiſe, that 
ſeems as if they were 


«« Chiding the ſtones that ſtopp'd their courſe. 


Tux ſpots of verdure and broken ground 
in the vicinity of this rude ſcene, the dark 
ſhades of rock, and beetling brows of the 
hills with which it is bounded on either ſide, 
form a ſpectacle as majeſtic and awful as 

the 


(6) 
the untaught imagination can paint, or that 
can preſent itſelf to the eye throughout 
the * of this iſland. 


Ir is ſimple nature in her pureſt and 


grandeſt form, and without a trace of her 


handmaid art, without either caſtle, church, 
or ruin: objects that more than form the 
beautiful in picture, that are eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary, and can alone give dignity to the 
feeble works of man ; without theſe the 
ſcenery is here complete. 


For ſeveral miles. the country wears 


nearly the ſame aſpect; one continued un- 
dulating line of hills forms the diſtance ; 
and the river, though of no conſiderable 


width, continues gently to roll over its 
rocky and gravelly bed, "_ ſweet 


. muſic with the enamelled ſtones ;** 


% Giving a gentle kiſs to every ſedge 
_ & He overtaketh in his pilgrimage.” 


„ 

Arx a diſtance of about fix miles from 
its ſource, in a village called Cumergar, the 
Wye receives a conſiderable body of water 

from the river Caſtal. This River is full in 
view, and forms a beautiful object from the 
road, on the way to what is called the Devil's 
Bridge. At Cumergar is a wooden bridge 
called Pont-rhyd Gallad: it is the firſt that 
is thrown acroſs this river, and the ſcenery 
around it is extenſive and beautiful. The 
Wye here loſes much of its impetuoſity and 
conſequently of its grandeur: its rocky bed 
is ſoftened and in many places ſpread with a 
mere gravelly ſubſtance, and at this ſummer 
ſeaſon is conſiderably narrowed, and fre- 
quently left perfectly dry. From the conti- 
nual acceſſion, however, of ſprings and 
rills, that iſſue from the neighbouring moun- 


tains, it is not known to remain long in 
that ftate. From hence, on an eaſy aſcent, 
a tolerable road leading to Llanidlos runs pa- 
rallel with the ſtream, and affords a beautiful 
ride 
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' fide till we approach the wretched village of 
Llangerig: amongſt whoſe clay cottages 


without chimneys, churliſh boors, and ſour 
milk and black bread, the only refreſh- 
ment it ſupplied, our weary ſpirits were 


filled with rapture at the beauties of that 


ſituation, to which extreme penury, ſavage 
nature, or inſenſibility could alone be in- 


different: They were ſo impreſſive, that 


within a mile of this village we determined 


to ſtop, flattering ourſelves with the hope 
that by the aid of the pencil, we might be 
enabled to give the characteriſtic features of 


a country, which we utterly deſpair by any 


powers of language that we could com- 


mand in any adequate manner to commus 
nicate. 


Axor three miles below Llangerig, in a 
ſouthern direction, the river Darnel, which 
derives its ſource from the hills that bear its 


name, — itſelf into the Wye, Pur- 
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fuing the courſe of the river, the Nanerth 


rocks in an extent of near three miles, form 
a beautiful ſcreen to its northern bank. 


On this ſpot the Wye, in an eaſy bend, 
vently rolls over its rugged bed, while the aſ- 
cending road, girting the immenſe hills that 
are enriched with ſpreading oaks and luxu- 
riant underwood, peculiarly invited the pen- 
cil: Through theſe, the rocks in various 
fantaſtic forms, perpetually break upon the 
eye, and the cottages interſperſed among the 
diſtant hills, relieve the wide-ſpread and ex- 


tended ſcenery. On the brow of a riſing 


hill, in the fore ground, a group of cattle 
which covered it, ſeemed at the inſtant, as 


if placed there by deſign to complete the 


view. Beneath, the gentle river Marteg, the 
receptacle of many ſmaller ſtreams that ariſe 


in the vicinity of Llanidlos, ripling over its 


pebbly bed, loſes its name and its current in 


the broader channel of the Wye. 
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SECTION 


From Nanerth rocks, after a pleaſant 
ride of about three miles on the bank of the 


Wye, we reached Rhaidr Gwy ; the word 


Rhaidr ſignifies a cataract, or fall of water, 


and is frequently applied to thoſe falls, 


among the mountains of Snowden in Car- 


narvonſhire. 


Cap ſeems to think that from the 
word Rhaidr, the county of Radnor, through 
the weſt angle of which, this river directs 
its courſe derived its name. The bridge at 
Rhaidr conſiſts of one wide arch, which from 
its baſe forms a very large ſegment of a cir- 
cle. It is a plain ſtructure and has little but 


its romantic accompaniments to recommend 


it; the immenſe pile of rocks on which it 
is elevated, carries the arch ſo high as to 
Ba afford 
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afford from beneath it, an extenſive proſpect 


of the adjoining country, in which a ſmall 
Welſh building called Cwmtather Church 


appears in a whimſical point of view. The 


annexed ſketch was taken from below the 


bridge, where the combination of objects 18 


wonderfully grand; and in this dry ſeaſon, 
diſplays in full force the ponderous rocky 
ſubſtances of which it is compoſed. But in 


conſequence of this drought, we had the 


misfortune to loſe the diſplay and thun- 
der oſ its cataract, which a leſs friendly ſtate 
of the elements would have exhibited in all 
its grandeur. The ſtones over which the 


waters in this vicinity roll, are of an immenſe 


ſize, and in their forms, partake both of the 
majeſtic, and the groteſque; their diverſified 
hues, and vaſt angular prominencies afford 


in certain lights and in ſome ſeaſons of the 
day, under the rays of a bright ſun the moſt 
brilliant and pictureſque effect. Over the 


bridge pales the high road that leads to Abe- 
ryſtwyth, 
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ryſtwith, and a more rugged and dreary path, 
is perhaps ſcarce to be trod in any of the fre- 
quented parts of this principality. Rhaidr, 
though now but a miſerable place, derived 
formerly ſome conſequence from its caſtle, 
which was advantageouſly ſituated in a nook 
of the river not far from the bridge, but 
of which na trace at preſent remains. Near 


the ſpot whereon the caſtle load is a deep 


trench cut out of a ſolid rock, and not far 
diſtant, are ſeveral large Tumuli, or Bar- 
rows, called in Welſh, Kern, and Keido, 


Theſe are conjectured to have been raiſed as 


memorials of the dead. Camden confirms 
this idea, and obſerves, not very conſiſtently 
indeed with the reſpect due to the me- 
mory of the departed, * that it is ſtill the 
* cuſtom to caſt heaps of ſtones on the 
te graves of malefactors and ſelf mur- 
#5 derers.” 


AT what period the caſtle at Rhaidr was 
built 


3 


built is not aſcertained, but it was repaired 
by Rhys Prince of South Wales in the reign 
of Richard the firſt, and near it ſays Cam- 
den, © is a vaſt wilderneſs rendered very 

„ diſmal by many crooked ways and high 

* mountains, into which as a proper place 

+ of refuge, that bane of his native country, 

« King Vortigern, whoſe very memory the 
Britons curſe, withdrew himſelf, when he 
had at laſt repented of his abominable 
* wickedneſs, in calling in the Engliſh 
Fs 5 Saxons, and inceſtuouſly marrying his own 
i c daughter.“ 
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His addreſs to the Barons, on the ſub- 
ject of calling in the aid of the Saxons, is 


thus recorded by an anonymous author, 


« My Lords, vain compliment would ſuit but ill 
The preſent time, I therefore briefly thank you, 
% But e' er we part, fain would I crave your hearing. 4 
“ Our Troops have now been long diſus'd to War— _ _ 
* Yet do not think I mean their fame to tarniſh, 
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« Or on a Briton throw the damned fur 

& Of ſhameful cowardice. No, my good Lords. 

% But though their ribs do ſerve as caſtle walls, 

« And faſt impriſon their ſtrong Lion hearts, 

« Yet e' en the Lion, when full gorg'd with food 

« Will baſk and tamely lay him down to ſleep— 
c Then in ſuch ſort, hath undiſturbed peace, 

« And want of cuſtom, (nature's ſubſtitute, 

« That changes e'en our very properties) 

« Soften'd their manhood, Then t'were policy 

e That we ſhould court the Saxons to our aid! 
„ This too will in our Britons raife the flame 

« Of bright and generous emulation. 


"m0 Say Lords! doth this my propoſition pleaſe you? 


BrTOw Rhaidr we ſoon loſt ſight of that 


immenſe rocky ſcenery, ſo eminently charac- 
terizing its neighborhood, and every reach 
of the river yielded additional richneſs and 


verdure. A detail of each minute change 


of proſpect that occurs in a tour of this 
nature, however gratifying at the moment 
to the eye of the curious and pictureſque 


traveller, would be tedious and unintereſt- 
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11 
| |  hiofi to record only the moſt material ob- 
jects as they occur, and leave imagination 
to paint the reſt. About three miles below 
Rhaidr, the Wye receives a conſiderable 
ſupply of water from the rivers Eland and 
| Clanven, which unite at a diſtance of about 
four miles from their conflux with our ri- 
ver. Below this a copious ſtream called the 
| Ither, which in its courſe receives the Dulas 
= and Comar, makes a conſiderable addition to 
the waters of the Wye. From the brow of 
a hill about two miles before we reach the. 
town of Builth, the ſcenery is peculiarly TI 
beautiful, the river ſpreads itſelf into a bay, 
and the immenſe rocky ſubſtances with 
which its bed has hitherto been ſpread, riſe 
here in various detached forms many yards 


above its ſurface, exhibiting ſo many ſmall 
iſlands, and agreeable breaks in the fore 


gtound of the landſcape 


Tur annexed view was ſketched from 
this 
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this ſpot, in which it is much to be regret- 
ted that the bridge of Builth could not be 
introduced, as it would conſiderably have 


added to the beauty of the ſcenery. Builth 


is a town of little conſequence, yet from its 
antiquity, and the ſalubrity of its air, it be- 
comes highly deſerving our attention. We 
happened to be there on a market day, when 
the town was ſo thronged with people, that 


we could ſcarcely paſs through it. It re- 


ſembled rather a fair than a market, and the 
immenſe croud collected together, preſented 


to the eye a ſcene in effect, ſimilar to that of 


one continued maſs of long blue cloaks, 


apparently in perpetual motion. Not a 


houſe, nor a ſtable but was occupied, and it 


was really a matter of aſtoniſhment, that in 
ſo ſmall a town, and on ſo common an oc- 


caſion as that of a weekly market, ſuch a 


vaſt concourſe of people ſhould have been 


aſſembled ; but a market or fair, is the pride 
8 and 
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1 
and glory of the Welſn; and, happy ſouls! | 
way ſhould they not in a ſultry ſummer's 
day, enjoy the ſuffocating luxury of a long 
biue cloak, as well as the Londoner his 
ſummer theatre, amidſt « the raging dog 
« ſtar's heat.” 


In an extenſive tour through Wales, I 
witneſſed a ſcene at Aberyſtwith very ſimilar 
to that I have juſt defcribed, and as the ſur- 
* rounding objects were there more peculiarly 
| marked with the pictureſque than thoſe 
at Builth, a repreſentation of the ſcene, 


although at a conſiderable diſtance from 
hence, may perhaps not prove unacceptable 
to the reader. In this view appears part of 
the caſtellated dwelling of Uvedale Price, 
Eſq; a man not leſs diſtinguiſhed for the 
i elegance with which he cultivates the fine 


1 arts, than for his powers of diſcrimination, 
and the accuracy with which he defines them. 
The 
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The houſe is recently erected on the ſhore, 
and commands an extenſive proſpect of 
the ſea, the only one in fact it does com- 
mand. Ti 0 


AT this market or fair, the uſual arti- 


fices to amuſe and delude, were exhibited 


with the uſual ſucceſs; other centunes 
revolve, and other generations ariſe, but 
ruſtic manners remain unchanged, the 
ſame purſuits occupy the mind, and the 
fame toys intereſt and beguile. There were, 
« Ribbands of all the colors ith* rain- 
© bow. Dancing and muſic, ballads all piti- 
t ful and true, one of a fiſh that appeared 
*« upon the coaſt, on Wedneſday the four- 
e ſcore of April, forty thouſand fadom 
ce above water.” Autolicus with all his 
| rhetoric could not more artfully have diſ- 
played his wares, nor could the following 
lines have had a better effect on his audi- 
tors than the tricks preſented here, 
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& Lawn as white as driven ſnow, 
« Cyprus, black as e' er was crow; 
« Gloves as ſweet as damaſk roſes, 
&« Maſks for faces, and for noſes ; 
<« Bugle bracelets, necklace amber, 
« Perfume for a lady's chamber ; 
« Golden quoifs, and ſtomachers, 
« For my lads to givs their dears ; 
„ Pins and poking-ſticks of ſteel, 
« What maids lack from head to heal: 


« Come, buy of me, come: come, buy, come, buy, 


« Buy, lads, or elſe your laſſes ery: come buy.“ 


Bur LTE is happily encompaſſed with a 
range of hills that afford ſhelter to the place, 
and ſcreen the neighbouring woods with 


which it is enriched. On the ſkirt of the 


town ſtand the remains of an ancient caſtle; 


they compriſe near four acres of ground, 


and though not ſufficiently maſſed to form 


an object for the pencil, yet the remaining 
fragments convey a general idea of its for- 
mer dignity. 


Tur eminence which is contiguous to 
| the 
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the remains of the fortreſs, denotes what the 
Romans called the Preſidium. This caſtle is 
reported to have been erected by the Breoſes 


and Mortimers, after the demolition of a 


former one by Rhys ap Gryffydh. Ptolomy 


calls the town of Builth, Bullæum Silurum, 
from whence it derived its name, but Doctor 
Horſely i is inclined to think that the ancient 
Bullzum of Antoninus, was at Uſke in 
Monmouthſhire, from the ruins of a 
Roman fort, or City, being found there. 


The neighbourhood of that place is {till 
called Bualht, 


88 the vicinity of the caſtle, 
our Welſh guide pointed out to us a field 
at about two miles diſtance, called Cavan, in 
which Prince Llewellyn is reported to have 


been buried, and ſo fertile he obſerved was 
the ſoil, that each ſtem bore two heads of 


corn. 


4 See 4 


C22 ) 


From the ſame authority, we are told that 


as that Prince was one day croſſing the field 


in diſguiſe, he aſked of an old woman the 
name of a ſmall brook that ran acroſs it, 


who replied, 1t was called Nantytrrad, 


then ſaid he, let it in future be named 


Cwm Llewellyn, for that ſhall be the burial | 


place of that Prince. Where is there a 
Welchmen who does not deplore the loſs of 
his brave Llewellyn? but our guide drew 


much conſolation from their being yet a 
good Prince of Wales, who in the hour of 


need, would certainly defend and fight for 


his countrymen. Llewellyn is reported to 


have been murthered in a ſmall caſtle that 
ſtood at a place called Llechryd, about 
one mile from Builth, while he was medi- 
tating his eſcape into Glamorganſhire. A 
modern houſe, with a moar ſurrounding it 


that includes about three acres, marks the 
ſpot whereon the caſtle ſtood. Builth Caſtle 


18 en ſituated for defence, it ſtands on an 
eminence, 
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eminence, and the point of land, is in part 
ſurrounded by the beautiful river Irvon, 
which in a ſemicircular direction winds its 
courſe into the Wye, about half a mile 
above the town. This river is of conſider- 
able width, and derives its ſource from 
the hills in the vicinity of Strata Florida 
in the county of Cardigan; thence after 
taking a ſouth weſt direction it winds to- 
wards the north eaſt, and falls into the Wye 
near Builth, Within a ſmall diſtance of 
its junction with our river, it receives a 
brook called the Wevery, which riſes on the 
Brecknockſhire hills abought eight miles 
diſtant, and produces remarkable high fla- 
voured ſalmon and trout, 


Nx Ax to the Wye a new ſtone bridge is 
building over the Irvon, contiguous to the 
old one which was of wood. This new 
ſtructure conſiſts of ſix eliptical arches ; it 


is erecting at the joint expence of the coun- 


ties 


to ae ) 


ties of Brecon. and Radnor. The elevated 
ſpan of the upper circle of this bridge, how- 
| ever neceſſary here from the great floods 


that happen in the winter ſeaſon, is yet a taſte 

too prevalent in the general conſtruction of 

| our bridges. The bed of the upper ſurface 

js uſually ſo high as to become a large 

fegment of a circle; this cuſtom militates 
not only againſt every principal of utility to 
the horſe and traveller, but ſhuts out the ge- 
neral proſpect, which even by an artiſt whoſe 

| ideas are not too narrowly confined to his 


own. ſcience, ſhould in a country like this 


—— — 
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be made an object of ſome conſideration. 


| In Italy and France, a contrary ſyſtem 
has very judiciouſly been adopted, by which 
N means, in every point of view the eye finds 
relief from the diverſified ſcenery around. 
This practice is ſupported by the claſſical 
bl! productions of the elegant Claude Lorraine, 


who, whether he deſigns from nature, or has 
recout ſe 


6 


-recourſe to his own refined ideas of his art, 


always adheres to this principle. Near Builth 
are the remains of Llandrindod- wells, once in 
high eſteem, and celebrated for their excellent 
medicinal quality. This ſpring of water 
iſſues out of the ſide of a rock, which is of 
the ſlate kind, it is ſtrongly impregnated with 
nitrous ſalt, ſulphur, and ſteel; and produces 


an effect ſimilar to the waters of Scarborough 


and Cheltenham, but it is of a more power- 


fully quality. The wells are now greatly in 


decay, and conſequently are not ſo much fre- 
quented as formerly. On a high hill named 
Caven Durris, about a mile from Builth, 
David Thomas, Eſq; has erected a handſome 


| None reſidence, which when viewed from the 
town, appears too much expoſed, but on 


a near approach, is found to be happily 
ſcreened from the northern winds by the ſur- 
rounding hills: It command a very noble 


and extenſive view, as well on its own level 
towards the South, as from. that part which 
D | looks 
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looks down towards the town of Builth, and 
at the ſame time includes a beautiful com- 


mand of the meandering courſe of the rivers 
Wye and Irvon, and of the extenſive bridge 
of Builth in the vale beneath. This bridge 
is a ſimple and well conſtructed modern edi- 
fice, conſiſting of ſix arches, within a mile of 
which a ſmall river called the Dihono having 
a ſmall bridge of one arch thrown over it, 


empties itſelf into the Wye. From the ferry 
a little below, a beautiful reach of the river 
1 terminates in a view of the ſmall remains of 13 
| Aberadway caſtle, of which no hiſtory is to 3 


be traced. Its ruin is very inſignificant, little 
more than a ſtone wall, now ever grown with 
| ivy remains. At the extremity of it are the 
i fragments of two round towers. Theſe 
| rude ſpecimens of art, are. finely con- 

traſted by the adjoining and truly wonder- 
ful productions of nature. Theſe are an im- 


menſe range of rocks running parrallel with 
| the river, exhibiting a variety of the moſt 
3 ſtrange 


„ 


ſtrange and fantaſtic forms imaginable. In 


different points of view, they convey to the 
mind, the idea of ſo many towers and caſtles 
ſhooting from amidſt the oak coppices and 
other ſhrubs that inrich this majeſtic ſce- 
nery. Theſe vaſt prominencies in their va- 
rious ſhapes, received at the inſtant of view- 
ing them, additional grandeur and effect 
from the ſolemn ſhade, produced by a decli- 
ning ſun, and preſented-a ſcene truly wor- 


thy the pencil of a Salvator, or amongſt our 
countrymen, his rival, the late John Morti- 


mer. Near this charming ſpot, the river 
Edwa, from which theſe rocks derive their 
name, empties itſelf into our river. For 
a conſiderable diſtance in paſſing down the 
Wye, we have on a ſmaller ſcale perpe- 
tual breaks of the ſame rocky kind of 
ſcenery till we reach Llangoed, the ſeat of 
Mr. Edwards; from hence we ride through 


a charming wood of young oaks, ranged 


for a conſiderable diſtance on an elevated 
D 2 bank 
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bank of the Wye, they give at each break 
and opening, an enchanting view of our 
beautiful and pictureſque river, which on 
the approach to a village called Swains, 


about a mile diſtant, wears the appearance 
of an extenſive bay, while the mountains in 


the back ground gradually recede, and the 
general face of the landſcape aſſumes a new 


character. In the annexed view of Glaſe- 
bury, the ſcene when contraſted with that 
at Aberedway or at Builth, will beſt illuſ- 
trate this idea, here all around wears an 
air of placidity ; the river's rocky bed no 


more agitates the water in its courſe, it flows 


a tranquil and a gentle ſtream, reflected on 


whoſe glafly ſurface under the evening's 


lengthening ſhade 


« Down bend its banks, the trees depending grow; 
« And ſkies beneath with anſw'ring colors glow. 


In the midſt of this rich and beautiful 
valley, an elegant ſtone bridge of ſeven 
arches 
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arches is thrown acroſs the river. It was 
built about fourteen years ago by the family 
of Edwards, under the direction of their 
father, the celebrated architect of Pont-y- 
pridd. The adjoining view was made in 
Auguſt, 1794 ; in the enſuing winter the 
bridge was totally deſtroyed, which will in 
in ſome degree give value to this ſketch, 


as a memorial of that which is at preſent, 


little more than a wreck ; every arch of 

it havin g been blown up by the torrent 

of ice, which poured down on the very ſud- 

den thaw, after the long froſt in the begin- 
ing of 1795. 
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SECTION III. 


Ox N our approach to the town of Hay, 
we pals its ſmall church, ſituated on a high 
and clayey bank of the river, from whence 
the town and adjoining objects, afford little 
worthy the attention of the artiſt. To pre- 
face this ſection, I have therefore ſelected a 
general view of the town and ſurrounding 
country, from a ſpot about a mile below the 
bridge, which preſents a ſcene highly en- 
riched by an aſſemblage of woods, meadows, 
and corn fields, at once extenſive, and in a 
peculiar degree intereſting. 


Tu town is happily ſituated on the 
declivity of a hill, on which the houſes riſing 
gradually, convey the idea of a place of in- 

finitely more conſequence than really it poſ- 
ſeſſes, and in no ſmall degree gives the ge- 


neral 


9 
neral outline of an Italian landſcape. The 
face of this ſcenery and bridge is fully illoſ- 
trative of. the poſition laid down in the laſt 
ſection, of the ſuperior beauty of flat bridges 
over thoſe that are elevated. This bridge 
is formed of ſeven arches and in the year 
1795, met with a ſimilar fate to the prece- 
ding one, and which were thrown acroſs 
the torrents that pour themſelves along the 
vallies of this mountainous country. 


Tux purple hue of the diſtance called 
the black mountains, affords a good back- 
ground to this ſcenery, which is heightened 
by the rich glow of a noon-tide ſun, dart- 
ing at the inſtant, and giving force and re- 
lief to every object. Theſe mountains ex- 
tend fourteen or fifteen miles rowards a 
place called Monmouth Cap, about eight 
miles from Abergavenny. The head of 
water in the fore groud of the view, is 
formed from a ſmall river called Boonewayne 

Brook, 


3 


Brook, which ſupplies the neigbouring mill 


with water; the goat who ſtood browſing 
on a high bank of the river before us, was 
an object we were not accuſtomed to meet, 
with even in Wales, as I do not remember 
to have ſeen more than three, in the courſe 
of a long tour through this country. 


TE town of Hay was formerly called 


Hain, it derives its name from the Britiſh 


word Tregelhi, which, ſays Camben may 


e be rendered Haſely, or Haſleton ; it ap- 
« pears to have been well known to the 
* Romans, ſome remains of their walls 
being ſtill viſible, and many of their coins 
t having been found here.” He likewiſe 
ſays © the ancient town was conſumed 
© by fire by the profligate rebel, Owen 
«* Glyndwr or Glendower, in his marches 
&« through this country.” Our divine bard 
has put the following lines into the mouth 
E of 
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ef Glendower, when ſpeaking of his anta» 


goniſt. 


& Three times hath Henry Bolingbroke made head 
e Apainſt my pow'r, thrice from the banks of Mye, 

« And ſandy- bottom'd Severn, have I ſent 
Him bootleſs home, and weather-beaten back.” 


Tus place anciently belonged to W1l- 


liam de Brus, Lord of Brecknock, and was 


nearly deſtroyed by Lewis, Dauphin of 


France, in 1216, who had been invited into 


England by the Barons diſaffected to King 


John. 2 


Tux town of Hay is ſituated on the ex- 
treme angle of Brecknockſhire, and on the 
borders of Herefordſhire. Near the church, 
on the higheſt land on the brink of the ri- 
ver, there anciently ſtood a caſtle built by 
the Normans, of which little more now 
remains than a mound of earth, and the en- 


trench- 
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trenchments that ſurround it. The preſent 
caſtle ſtands nearly. in the centre of the 
town. Its Gothic entrance, and the Ivy 
over-growing the remains of the ancient 
tower, produce a ſtriking effect on the ap- 
proach to this venerable ruin. 


A LARGE houſe adjoining, is the pro- 


perty of Richard Wellington, Eſq; It 1s 
erected on the ſite of the old caſtle, and ap- 
pears to have been the work of the age of 
James I. Within a few years, it has been 
modernized, by which it has in ſome degree 
been ſtripped of that ſmall ſhare of the pic- 
tureſque, that in ſome inſtances is to be 
found even in that barbarous age of archi- 


tecture. As the caſtle 1s not generally no- 


ticed by the traveller, nor has any print that 
I can learn, ever yet been given of it, the 


_ annexed view may not prove unacceptable to 
the curious enquirer. On quitting Hay, 
the Wye receives a conſiderable body of 
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water from the river Dulas, acroſs which is 
a ſtone bridge of one arch. Thus aſſiſted, 
our river becomes a copious ſtream, and has 
been long rendered navigable in the winter 
ſeaſons. For this purpoſe two ſtatutes 
were paſſed in parliament, the one in the 
fourteenth of Charles II. the other 1 in x the 
ſeventh of William III. 


ABouT two miles below the town, the 


ruin of the once famous Clifford caſtle pre- 


ſents itſelf ; it ſtands on a conſiderable emi- 
nence on the bank of the Wye, is well ſitu- 


ated for defence, and forms a boundary to 


the weſtern part of the county of Hereford. 
Its walls are not ſufficiently high, nor are 


the parts ſo broken and irregular as to afford 


A complete pictureſque object, but .it has yet 
conſiderable attractions to merit the notice 
of the ſpeculative and inquiſitive traveller, 
Camden fays, that it is recorded in doom's- 


day book, to have been built by William 
Fitzoſborn, 
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Fitzoſborn, Earl of Hereford. It came after- 
wards to Walter, the ſon of Richard de 
Ponts, a Norman, who came into England 


with William the Conqueror, Walter took 
his name of De Clifford from this caſtle, and 


from him deſcended the illuſtrious family 


of the earls of Cumberland. We ſhall not 


enter into a detail of the warlike exploits 
performed in this place, but confine our- 
ſelves to the well known ſtory of fair Ro- 


ſamond, daughter of an earl of Clifford, 


who was born in this caſtle. The ſtory, 
whether fabulous or true, has been deemed 
not unworthy the attention, both of the 
poet and hiſtorian. Maſter Hollinſhead in 
his uſual quaintneſs of ſtyle, thus ſpeaks of 
King Henry the ſecond's incontinence, and 
of his particular attachment to the fair 
Roſamond, * for not contented with the 
« uſe of his wife, he kept many concubines, 
© but namely he delited moſt in the com- 


cc panie 


cc 


cc 


3) 
panie of a pleaſant damoſell, whome he 
*cleped the roſe of the world, the common 
people named hir Roſamond, for hir paſſing 


beautie, properneſſe of perſon, and plea- 
ſant wit, with other amyable qualities, 
being verily a rare and peereleſſe peece in 
thoſe days. He made for hir an houſe 
at Woodſtocke in Oxfordſhire, like to a 
laberinth, that is to meane, wrought like 
a knot in a garden, called a maze, with 
ſuch turnings and windings in and out, 
that no creature might finde her nor 
come to hir, except he were inſtructed by 
the king, or ſuch as were ſecrete with him 
in that matter. But the common report 
of the people is, that the queene finally 
found her out by a ſilke thread, whiche 
the king had drawne forth of hir chamber 
with his foote, and dealte with hir in ſuch 
ſharpe and cruell wiſe, that ſhe lyved not 
long after. She was buried in the Nun- 

<« rig 


: C3) 
te rie of Godſtow beſide Oxforde, with theſe 
* verſes upon hir tumbe.” 


ce Hic jacet in tumulo, Roſamundi non Roſamunda, 
« Non redolet ſed olet, quæ redolere ſolet.“ 


We cannot quit this ſubject, the family 
of the De Cliffords, without adverting to 
another of its noble deſcendants, George Clif- 


ford, the third earl of Cumberland, who in | : 
1525, was advanced to the dignity of an earl. : 
The feats of this adventurous and renowned ws | f 


warrior, are tranſmitted to us by various 
hiſtorians, and though to many perſons they 
may be well known, yet ſome mention of 
him in this place, may not be thought irre- 
levant to our ſubject. This nobleman was 
one of the peers who ſat in judgment on 
Mary Queen of Scots, and became after- 
wards a great favourite of her couſin Eliza- 
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beth. He ſignalized himſelf highly at ſea 


in various engagements againſt the Spa- 


niards, and behaved with much intrepidity 
during the memorable encounter with the 
invincible Armada. In conſequence of his 


gallantry the Queen created him an Admi- 


ral, and a few years after, a Knight of 
the Garter; he was likewiſe one of the 
lords ſent out with the forces to reduce the 
Earl of Eſſex. He died in London at 
the Savoy, at the age of forty ſeven, in 


the year 1605. 


Wr cannot paſs over a ſtriking inſtance 


of gallantry, in this extraordinary hero, as 


recorded by Mr. Pennant, which appears 


fully to keep pace with his. bravery as a 


naval commander. At an audience, 
“ which the earl had after one of his 
« expeditions, Queen Elizabeth, perhaps 
* defignedly, dropped one of her gloves. 

His 


( 41 ) 
« His lordſhip took it up, and preſented it 
* 00 her; upon which ſhe graciouſly de- 
e fired him to. keep it as a mark of her 


e eſteem. He adorned the glove with dia- 


«© monds, and wore it in the front of his 
« high crowned hat on days of tour- 
ce nament.” This circumſtance is recorded 
in a very curious and rare print of the earl, 


engraved by Robert White, in which the 


glove appears. Another inſtance of the 


queen's favor to this earl of Cumberland, 


was, her appointing him her champion in 
her tilting matches, in which exerciſe he 
excelled all the nobility of his time. His 


magnificent armour worn in this age of chi- 


valry, was adorned with roſes and fleur de 


lis, and is now preſerved at Appleby Caſtle 
in Weſtmoreland. He married Margaret, 


third daughter of Francis earl of Bedford, 


by whom he had three children, two ſons 


who died young, and a daughter named 


FF Anne, 


ED TFT) —_— ab id. Sat aa = [SOR 


EW 


Anne, who was ſucceſſively married to Ri- 
chard earl of Dorſet, and to Philip earl of 
Pembroke and Montgomery, 


Tris lady appears by the following 
letter to have inherited with the family 
eſtates, all the bravery and ſpirit of her 
great anceſtors, Sir Joſeph Williamſon, 
when ſecretary of ſtate to Charles the II. 


wrote to the Counteſs, wiſhing to name a 


candidate to her for the borough of Ap- 
pleby, to which ſhe returned the following 
ſpirited anſwer * I have been bullied by an 
“ uſurper, I have been neglected by a court, 
<« but I will not be dictated to by a ſubject. 
£ Your man ſhan't ſtand.” 


« ANNE, DORSET; 


Pembroke and Montgomery.” 


(al 
Dx. Campbell, in his Philoſophy of 


Rhetoric, highly commends the expreſſion 
of this letter, he ſays, © an ordinary ſpirit 


« would have employed as many pages to 
« expreſs the ſame thing, as there are af- 
« firmations in this ſhort letter.” Of this 
extraordinary lady, Dr. Donne remarked, 


4 that in her younger years, ſhe knew well 
* how to diſcourſe of all things, from pre- 


ͤdeſtination, to ſlea-filk.” 


From this digreſſion, which we hope will 


not prove unintereſting, we return again to 


the main ſubject of our enquiry. 


Tux winding and mazy courſe of the 
Wye in about two miles, brings us to 


Whitney, where, in 1794, the piers and 


part of the arches of a new ſtone bridge 
were in great forwardneſs, but in the ſuc- 
ceeding ſpring, the whole was ſwept away 
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IS 46) 
by that ſudden thaw and torrent, whoſe de- : 
vaſtations we have more than once had o- 
caſion to notice. In this unfiniſhed ſtate, 
the buſy ſcenery of the various artificers 
at work, a ferry boat perpetually in motion, 
and the diſtant village church, peeping above 
the hills in the back ground, produced alto- 
gether a ſubject well worthy the pencil; but 


from the confined nature of this work, and 


the abundant rich, and luxuriant ſcenery, we 
have yet to diſplay, we feel it impoſſible to 
inſert every object in picture, however highly 
it may merit our notice in deſcription. Paſ- 
ſing ſeveral beautiful villages, we reach Wil- 


lerſley, in the vicinity of which, the extenſive 


range of Merbidge Hills afforded us, from 
their ſummit, a grand and extenſive view of 
the ſurrounding country. Another noble 
object preſents itſelf in this neighbourhood, 
which bears the name of Brobery's Scar : its 


principal attractions are the bold and ma- 
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jeſtic roughneſſes of its form, that contraſt ; 
beautifully with the views, more immedi- ö 

ately upon the eye, on the bank of our river. 

Hence, amidſt a profuſion of rich and beau- | 

tiful ſcenery, at a place called Rhydſpence, | 

the river quits Radnorſhire, and glides its 

eaſy courſe towards Bradwardin. This town 1 

3 ſtands on an eaſy aſcent on the bank of | 
| the Wye, and preſents itſelf in a happy point | 
E of view above the bridge, the northern bank ; 
} of the river riſes to a conſiderable hei ght, : 
| and is richly cloathed with ſhrubbery. In l 
the annexed view we have aimed at a repre- I 

ſentation of this beautiful and romantic | 


ſcene. The river here acquires a conſider- 
able width, and though in a dry ſeaſon, 
has a proportionable depth of water. In 
this vicinity there was formerly a caſtle, of 


which very little remains. This place gave 
birth, and name to the famous Thomas 
Bradwardin, Archbiſnop of Canterbury, 

who, 


1 46 ) 


who, from his variety of knowledge and 


proficiency in the abſtruſe bran ches of learn« 
ing, obtained his title of Doctor Profundus. 
Below this village we glided down 'this deep 


and majeſtic ſtream, amidſt a rich and fertile 


country, till we reached Mocca's Court, the 
ſeat of Sir George Cornwall, Bart. It is plea- 
ſantly ſituated on an eminence, on the ſou- 


thern bank of the Wye, within a ſpacious 
park, and commands a full and extenſive 
view of the beautiful meanderings of the 


river. 


Tuls place was anciently called Moches, 
and formed a part of the poſſeſſions of 
St. Guthlach, in the City of Hereford, 


The ancient houſe ſtood below the ſite of 
the preſent, which is a modern ſtructure, 


and was in part built from the ruin of 


Bredwardin Caſtle. In deſcending towards 


Hereford we paſſed a variety of elegant 


villas, 
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villas, rich in ſituation, and very happily 
ſelected as ſummer reſidences; amongſt theſe 
Belmont, the ſeat of Dr. Matthews, is pecu- 


larly worthy of attention. The views from 


hence, in each direction of the river, are 
highly attractive, and art and nature under 
the guidance of taſte, are happily combined 
to produce a rich and beautiful effect. 
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SECTION. IV. 


Tu I S view of the ancient bridge and 
venerable cathedral of Hereford, affords the 
moſt pictureſque, and ſtriking combination 
of objects, that came within our obſervation. 
The bridge 1s of ſtone, and conſiſts of eight 
Gothic arches, it is evidently of great anti- 
quity, but at what period it was built, hiſ- 
tory affords little information on which we 
can rely. Leland conjectures that it was 
erected about the ſame time with the caſtle, 
that is, ſoon after the conqueſt. 


Tur preſent beautiful cathedral, ſays 
Camden, “ was founded by biſhop Reinelm, 
e in 1079, in the reign of Henry I. and by 


his ſucceſſors was enlarged, by adding to it 


e a neat college and fine houſes for the pre- 
„ bendaries.” The Biſhop, he likewiſe ſays, 
G te has 
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„ 
te has three hundred and two churches in his 
dioceſe.” The revenues of the biſhopric were 
valued, in the 26th of Henry VIII. at eight 
hundred and thirty one pounds fourteen ſnil- 


lings and a penny. The preſent venerable 
ſtructure has undergone many changes, and 
has been greatly encreaſed and beautified by 


ſeveral of its biſhops ſince its firſt erection, 


a circumſtance that naturally followed from 


the immenſe expenſe attending ſuch an un- 
dertaking, which muſt at any period have 
greatly exceeded the income, even of the 
wealthieſt abbot or biſhop that the church 


has yet known. The ſimilarity of parts in 
the ſtyle of its architecture, has induced ſome 


perſons to conjecture that it was all built at 
the ſame period : this I judge could not 
have been the caſe, there is more reaſon to 


believe that the earlieſt forms ſerved as a 


model for future ages to work upon. It has 
undergone ſhameful depredations : the chief 
of which were occaſioned by the puritanical 


principles - 
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principles of the laſt century, when a blind 
zeal upon religious ſubjects devoted the 
moſt beautiful and venerable veſtiges of an- 
tiquity to ruin and deſtruction, as abomi- 
nations hateful in the eyes of God and man. 
The form of the arches ſeems to indicate 
that the earlier part of this building was 
erected about the æra of the Saxon archi- 
tecture; its columns are peculiarly pon- 
derous and maſſive, they appear to have 
been erected © not for an age, but for all 
te time.” Some monuments of their biſhops 
ſtill remain, amongſt which, in the north 
wing is the ſhrine of biſhop Cantilupe. 
The monument of the family of the Bo- 
| Huns, in the library is curious, and deſerves 
the attention of the antiquary: a recumbent 
figure is laying beneath a pointed Gothic 
arch, round which are a number of hogs, 
covered with a kind of body cloth, on 
which are painted the arms of the family, 


each hog having before him an apple to 
Gaz which 
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which he ſeems ſmelling. This ancient fa- 
mily of the Bohuns and the Lacies earls of 
Hereford, are ſaid by ſome writers to have 
been the founders of Hereford caſtle, which 
Leland aſſerts to have been one of the 
£ faireſt, largeſt, and ſtrongeſt in England.“ 
The preceding view of Hereford was made 
in the ſummer of 1794, at which time the 
tower of the cathedral was ſurrounded with 
a ſcaffold, and the whole of the building 
under a thorough repair, from the dreadful 
accident that happened in the year 1786 : 
On the 17th day of April in that year, 
about half paſt ſix in the evening, the weſt 
tower of the cathedral with part of the 
body of the church unfortunately fell down. 
The above accident did not happen with- 
out giving evident ſigns of gradual decay, 
both from the dropping of many ſtones, 
and the ſettling of the arches, which had 


been remarked for two or three years pre- 


vious to the event. This dreadful cataſ- 
trophe 
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trophe was ſufficiently foreſeen to prevent 
any fatal conſequences. No lives were 
loſt though many perſons were paſſing the 
church yard at the time, and we of this day 


have the leſs reaſon to deplore the accident, 


as the rulers of this church, have had the 
good ſenſe to make uſe of the rare talents of 
an architect, whoſe knowledge of the Gothic, 
and natural taſte for grandeur and ſimpli- 


city, ſo peculiarly fitted him for the office 


of reſtoring this venerable fabric to its true 


characteriſtical dignity, and who does not 


appear to have deviated from the original 


deſign, where it was poſſible to conform to it. 


| by * - ” | 
One principal improvement has been the 
removing ſome walls that encircled a mate- 


rial part of the church, by which means 


a view was opened, of two beautiful cha- 
pels, called Stanbury and Audley, that had 
been long concealed from the public eye. 


Mx. Wyat's eſtimate of the repair of 
- 


0 
this building was ſeven thouſand pounds, five 
thouſand of which was raiſed by ſubſcrip- 
tion. But Iam imformed that to complete 
this repair, the whole expenſe will amount to 
at leaſt thirteen thouſand pounds. 


TEIS magnificent ſtructure has ever been 
conſidered by the antiquary, notwithſtanding 
Its irregularity, as a ſplendid ſpecimen of the 
piety and munificence of our early church- 
men ; and the arched roof of the upper croſs 

aiſle, ſupported by a ſingle pillar, is peculi- 
arly deferving attention. Tradition ſays, it 
was erected in the reign of William Rufus, 


by Robert de Lozinga, ſecond biſhop of the 
ſee of Hereford. The height of the tower 


was one hundred and twenty-five feet, upon 
which was a lofty ſpire, that has, ſince the 


accident, been taken down. 


ON the fite on which this cathedral 
ſtands there was anciently a church, founded 
; during 


1 
E 
os 
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during the zenith of the Saxon heptarchy 


about the ninth century, ſoon after which 


it became a cathedral, and Hereford was 
made the ſee of a biſnop. The cathedral 
was deſtroyed, and the city ſacked in the 
reign of Edward the Confeſſor, by Grif- 
fin prince of South Wales who made the 
biſhop priſoner. At the Norman invaſion 
the city was in ruins, and within its walls 


and the ſuburbs, there were not, according 


to doomſday book, more ö one hundred 
and three men. 


AT a ſmall diſtance from the cathedral 
ſtands the vicar's college, it forms a ſquare, 
within which is à plain but venerable cloiſter. 
From its elevated ſituation, it commands a 
beautiful view of the meandering courſe of 
our river Wye, and its fertile and verdant 

banks. Although it is not the profeſſed in- 
tention of this work to enter into a minute 


hiſtory of cities, or towns, yet the anti- 


7 | _ quity 


quity of this venerable place demands our 
attention, and cannot be paſſed over in 
filence, we ſhall therfore mention the once 
elegant building of the chapter houſe, of 
which, though but a ſmall fragment pre- 
ſents itſelf, there is yet ſufficient of the 
pictureſque to attract the notice of the 
curious traveller, nor can the remains of 
the Black Fryers with its beautiful croſs, or 
rather ſtone pulpit, be paſſed unnoticed, 
the latter is here preſerved in a wood cut 
ſrom a ſketch made on the ſpot in 1794. 


THE 


e 


THe building is Hexagonal, open at 


every fide, and round it is a flight of fix 
ſteps. T he ſhaft of the croſs which is bro- 
ken off, reſts on a table of the ſame form 
in the centre of the building, and ſpreads 
itſelf towards the roof in ramifications 
that produce a very beautiful effect. Some 
of the embattlements yet remain on the 
upper part of the building, the whole 
of which appears to have been finiſhed 
with great care and elegance. From this 
building, ſermons were delivered by the 
fryers, who were then extremely popular, 
to the multitude who were ſheltered un- 
der the cloiſter, that it is preſumed, ſur- 
rounded this building. An hoſpital in 
1614, was founded on the fite whereon 
ſtood the black fryars, by Sir Thomas 
Coningſby of Hampton Court, in this 
county, who was then proprietor of the 
ruins, and by him it was endowed with 
_ conſiderable eſtates in Leiceſterſhire, and 


- was 


( 53 ) 
was intended as a relief to the worn out 
ſoldier and ſuperannuated faithful ſervant. 


Tux city of Hereford, appears by its 
remaining walls, to have been well and 
regularly fortified, and its caſtle muſt have 
been a very capital fortreſs. The ſite 
whereon it ſtood retains the name of Caſtle 
Green, and affords a pleaſant retreat, com- 
manding a very beautiful view of the river 
beneath and of the ſurrounding country. 


This being a remarkable dry ſeaſon, barges 


have been laying at Hereford for upwards 
four months, for want of water to carry 


them down. 


THE princlpal articles of navigation are 
timber, bark, and grain, and the back car- 
riage, is coals from Ledbrook and other 
places below Roſs. Hereford 1s not favour- 
ably ſituated for manufactures or commerce, 
It is ill ſupplied with fuel, and that not 

good, 


(n 
good, and the uncertain ſtate of the river, 


from its ſhoals and great rapidity, prevents 


that conſtant and uniform navigation which 


can alone ſupport a regular and extenſive 
trade. To remove theſe barriers, ſeveral at- 
tempts, I am informed, have been made, but 
the eſtimate of expenſes has been ſo enor- 


mous, that the meaſure has always proved 
abortive. 


Qv1TTING Hereford, the Wye bends its 
courſe round a point of land for a diſ- 


tance of near two miles, when we are again 


brought almoſt as near to the town, as 


when we quitted it. The river as we 
paſſed - down, {till continued its circuitous 
windings, but with a more placid ſurface, 
ſeldom meeting any obſtruction in its 
_ courſe, from thoſe rocky ſubſtances that 
formed the grand characteriſtic. of the 


ſtream in its earlier ſtages. The general 


face of the country is rich in verdure, 
H 2 and 


160 


and the cattle grazing on the banks of 
the river or laving in its ſtream, are objects 
that perpetually contribute to enliven the 
ſcene. 


AB our ſix miles below Hereford, the 
Wye receives the river Lug, one of the 
three principal rivers in this county ; it de- 
rives its ſource from the mountains in the 
north eaſt part of Radnorſhire, and running 
eaſt, through Herefordſhire to Leominſter, 
takes a ſouth 'eaſt direction towards the 
Wye; in its courſe it is joined by ſeveral 
ſmaller ſtreams, and on its near approach 
to our river, becomes a ſtream of conſi- 
derable magnitude. About a mile from 
the bank of the Wye, this river runs 
through the pleaſant village of Mordiford, 
and adds much to the pictureſque ſcenery of 
the place. On the eaſt end of the church 
of Mordiford is repreſented in plaſter, an 
enormous dragon or ſerpent, the hiſtory of 
f | which 
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which is thus recorded. Some centuries ago, 


- SA Sw 


we know not when, a dragon 1s reported 
to have been the devourer of all the cattle 
on the adjoining hills called Offwood, and 
was a monſter of ſuch terrific qualities, that 


no one could for a great length of „ 

found bold enough to undertake his deſtruc-> 
tion, till at length a pardon being granted 
to a comdemned criminal, on condition 
that he would undertake it, he atchieved his 
purpoſe, by ſlaying the dragon as he was ſo- 
lacing himſelf in a cyder hogſhead. This 
wonderful relation, ſeems to be generally cre- 
dited by the people in the neighbourhood, 
as no doubt it was at the building of this 
edifice, or this ſtrange monſter would not 
have been repreſented in ſo terrific a form, 
and in ſo conſpicuous a place as the front of 
the church. After relating this wonderful 
circumſtance, may we be permitted to quote 
another, not leſs ſo from the learned Cam- 
den. He ſays, that ** near the conflux of 
5 *« the 
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« the Lug and the Wye, eaſtward, a hill 
which they call Marcley hill, did in the 


18 year 1575, rouſe itſelf as it were Out of 


& ſleep, and for three days together, ſhoving 
e its prodigious body forward with a hor- 


a 


rible roaring noiſe, and overturning every 
<* thing in its way, raiſed itſelf (to the 
“ great aſtoniſhment of the beholders) to a 


© higher place; by that kind of earthquake, 


« I ſuppoſe, which the Naturaliſts call Braſ- 
e matia.” On a hill aqjoining the village, 
a large ſtone houſe has been recently erected 
by a Mr. Hereford, which deſerves notice 
from the extenſive and beautiful view it 
commands of Hereford and the furrounding 
country. 


ABouT a mile below Mordiford, we 
paſs a large brick manſion belonging to the 
Duke of Norfolk, called Holme Lacy, for- 
merly the ſeat of the ancient family of the 
Scudamores. On this ſite ſtood an abbey 

for 
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for Premonſtratenſian cannons, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary and Thomas a Becket, 
founded by William Fitzwain in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Henry the third ; 
the houſe is a flat unintereſting building, 
but compriſes within its view a beautiful 
and pictureſque proſpect on the oppoſite 
| fide of the river, called Fownhope. The 
village is ſituated amidſt a rich thicket of 
verdant and woody ſcenery, on an exten- 


ſive ſlope riſing from a cocky bank of the 
Wye. 


T'r1s richly diverſified hill, is at a pro- 
per diſtance from the eye, to enable it diſ- 
tinctly to mark the ſeveral ſpecies of trees 
of which it is compoſed ; theſe cannot be 
more aptly deſcribed, than in the lines of 
Dyer, on a ſimilar ſubject, in his charming 
poem of a.. |, 
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in length, and are principally covered with 


rounding country, and the meandering river 


hill, is the remain of a very large ſquare 


tw I) 
« The gloomy pine, the poplar bluez 
The yellow beech, the fable yew, 


« The flender fir, that taper grows, 
“ The ſturdy oak, with broad ſpread boughs.“ 


AM@ENsT the few houſes that are ſcat- 
tered on this beautiful ſcene, the principal 
are thoſe of Mr. Lechmere, and Mr. Pur- 
chaſe, who has a conſiderable brewery here. 
A little below the next bend. of the river, a 
range of hills called Capler hills, form a rich 
ſcreen to the northern bank of the Wye. 
Theſe hills are upwards of a mile and a half 


oak trees, the ſoil which 1s of a reddiſh 
caſt, frequently breaks through the verdure 
of its plantations, and gives a warm and 
animated tinge to the landſcape. A high 
road paſſes the ſummit of theſe hills, that 
commands a beautiful proſpect of the ſur- 


beneath. Near Brookhampton on Capler 


camp, 


6 
camp called Wobury, it appears to be dou- 
ble trenched, but narrow and near half a 
mile in length. About five years ago, near 
three acres of theſe hills fell into the Wye 
and narrowed its courſe, but it has from 
that circumſtance, obtained a more conſider- 
able depth than we have before witneſſed 


in this river, being now in a dry ſeaſon, 2 
wards of five one deep. 


o the left of the river, at Aramſtone, 


is a fine view of the village of King's Ca- 
ple ſituated amidſt a beautiful aſſemblage of 
woods. Below this ſpot on the oppoſite 
bank is Harewood, the reſidence of the Hoſ- 
kins's an ancient family in the county of 
Hereford. This place is peculiarly worthy 
notice, as it compoſed part of the foreſt of 
Harewood, in which Ethelwold, king Edgar's 
miniſter had a caſtle. Here Maſon fixed the 
ſcene, for his dramatic poem of Elfrida, and 
thus he deſcribes the ſcene before us 

* Ho 
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How nobly does this venerable wood, 

« Gilt with the glories of the orient ſun 

« Emboſom yon fair manſion ! the ſoft air 

« Salutes me with moſt cool and temp'rate breath; 
« And as I tread, the flow'r beſprinkled lawn 

cc Sends up a gale of fragrance. I ſhould gueſs, 

ef e'er content deign'd viſit mortal clime, 

e This was her place of deareſt reſidence,” 


From hence amidſt a rich and woody 
country, admitting from its ſameneſs little 


variety worthy either the pen or pencil, we 


purſued our courſe down the gentle ſtream 
till we reached the pleaſant village of Sel- 
leck; its church 1s of a ſingular conſtruc- 
tion, and no leſs ſo is that of an epitaph I 
copied in the church yard, on the tomb- 
ſtone of one Richard Addis who died in 
1788, aged 80. 


« When Chriſt come riding on the clouds 
6 To view the world abroad, 
Angels and ſaints crying aloud 

& Riſe dead and meet the Lord:“ 


ON the oppoſite lice of the river, a 
little 


6 
little below Harewood, is a fine grove of 


trees called Caple Tump, where an annual 


feſtival is held from all the neighbouring 


towns, and where 


& All the village train, from labor free, 
« Lead up their ſpoits beneach the ſpreading tree,” 


ABouT two miles below Selleck, we 
were gratified with the moſt beautiful and 
luxuriant view of Roſs, that 1 believe the 
country from any point affords. 
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SECTION V. 


O N the approach to Roſs, a fine amphi- 
theatre of trees called Aſhwood. ſkirts the 
ſouthern bank of the Wye. From this 
charming ſpot, near three miles above Roſs, 
The annexed view which comprehends the 


ful in pictureſque landſcape was ſketched. 
The town is ſituated on the declivity of a 


hill at a happy diſtance, and not too obtru- 
 ſiveon the eye; the riſing hills with which 


it is ſcreened give a boldneſs of character to 
the ſituation, nor is the winding of the ri- 
ver, and verdure of the country that enrich 
its banks, leſs charactereſtic of this delight- 
ful neighbourhood. The hill to the right of 
the town 1s called the Chaſe, and that on the 
left, Penyard-wood, on which formerly ſtood 
a caſtle, ſaid to have been deſtroyed in the 


civil 


4700 


civil wars. The white ſpire of Roſs 
church * boſomed high in tufted trees” 
has at this diſtance an ect peculiarly 


pleaſing, but on a nearer approach, the 


town obtrudes too much on the eye, and 


the pictureſque and beautiful, gradually 


diſappear. 


Roſs, abſtracted from its elevated and 


delightful ſituation, has little to render it 


worthy attention; the proſpect from the 
church yard a ſpot to which the traveller 
is generally conducted on his arrival, diſ- 
plays a very extenſive and inchanting land- 
ſcape both above and below the town. 


The beautiful and meandering courſe of 
the river beneath, enriched with pleaſure 
boats conſtantly in motion, in their paſſage | 
to and from Chepſtow, gives life and beauty 
to the ſcene. Theſe boats are lightly con- 


ſtructed and are navigated by three men, ei- 


ther 


C1 
ther with or without a fail. The heavy 
maſs of building called the Town Hall, 
from its general appearance conveys a faint 
idea of the worſt ſtyle of Saxon architec- 


ture ; it is a ponderous and unmeaning 

heap of ſtone, huddled together in the 

taſteleſs reign of James the firſt, by one 

John Abel who erecled a ſimilar building at 

| Hereford ; they vie with each other in want 
of taſte, and have nothing to render them 

worthy notice but their abſurdity, which 1 

believe is not to be equalled by the dulleſt 

architect of that or any other period. At 
one end of the building, intended I preſume 

as an ornament, there is a noſeleſs buſt, ſup- 

poſed to be that of the merry monarch 

Charles the ſecond. In ſuch a ſtate of de- 

cay is the ſtone of which this edifice is com- 

poſed, together with the heavy ſtyle of its 

architecture, that it has every appearance of 

having been erected as far back as the 

time of the Saxons. 


Nor- 


* 


| NoTwiTusTANnDING the diſadvantage 
under which this building labors, I have 
yet conſidered the general view of which it 
forms a part as not devoid of intereſt, it 
comprizes the houſe in which the man of 
Roſs reſided till his death, now known by 
the ſign of the King's Arm Inn. As every 
the moſt trifling circumſtance relative to a 
character ſo highly diſtinguiſhed by the pen. 
of Pope, and ſtill more highly dignified by 
the general voice of the people of Roſs be- 
comes intereſting, I have here thought fit 
to give a view of the houſe in which he 
reſided, and the adjoining buildings. 


To the benevolent John Kyrle, a name 
almoſt loſt in the ſuperior title of the 
Good Man of Roſs this town owes moſt 
of its improvements and charitable inſti- 
tutions. 


He was born at Whitehouſe, in the 
pariſh 
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pariſh of Dymock, in the county of Here- 
ford in 1637, ſerved the office of ſheriff for 
the county in 1683, and died in 1724. 


FroM an income of only five hundred 
pounds a year, this good man appears to 
have derived every happineſs to himſelf and 
to have diffuſed it with uncommon bene- 
volence to all around him. This exem- 
plary character has been ſo intereſtingly 
delineated by the pen of Pope, that the in- 
troduction of the following lines although 
well known, will need no apology for their 
inſertion in this work. 
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e Riſe honeſt muſe! and ſing the Man of Roſs: 
« Pleas'd Vaga echoes thro' her winding bounds, 
« And rapid Severn hoarſe applauſe reſounds. 
„ Who hung with woods yon mountain's ſultry brow ? 
«& From the dry rock, who bade the waters flow ? 
« Not to the ſkies in uſeleſs columns toſt, 
& Or in proud falls magnificently loſt, 
« But clear, and-artleſs, pouring thro? the plain 
« Health to the ſick, and ſolace to the ſwain, 
* K a 
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* 
& Whoſe cauſe-way parts the vale with fhady rows? 
c Whoſe ſeats the weary traveller repoſe ? 
t Who taught the heaven directed ſpire to riſe ? 
« The Man of Roſs, each liſping babe replies. 
« Behold the market-place with poor o'erſpread ! 
«© The Man of Roſs divides the weekly bread ; 
cc He feeds yon alms-houſe, neat, but void of ſtate, 
c Where age, and want fit ſmiling at the gate; 
4 Him portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bleſt, 
« The young who labor, and the old who reſt. 
& Is any fick? the Man of Roſs relieves, 
c Preſcribes, attends, the medicine makes, and gives.” 
« Is there a variance? enter but his door, 
« Balk'd are the courts, and conteſt is no more. 
% Deſpairing Quacks with curſes fled the place, 
& And vile Attorneys, now an uſeleſs race. 


% Thrice happy man! enabled to purſue 

« What all ſo wiſh, but want the power to do 
« Oh ſay, what ſums that gen'rous hand ſupply ? 
« What mines to ſwell that boundlefs charity ? 


P.« Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 

e This man pofleſt—tfive hundred pounds a year. 

« Bluſh, grandeut, bluſh ! proud courts withdraw your 
* blaze, 


« Ye little ſtars ! hide your diminiſhed rays. 


B.« And what? no monument, inſcription, ſtone ? 
« His race, his form, his name almoſt unknown? 


P. ec Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
„Will never mark the marble with his name: 


«Go 5 
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« Go, ſearch it there, where to be born and die, 
4 Of rich and poor makes all the hiſtory ; 

« Enough that virtue fill'd the ſpace between 
c Prov'd by the ends of being, to have been,” 


Tux alluſion of the poet, to a neglect in 
not raiſing a monument to the good man's 


name, no longer exiſts, for in 1776 a neat 


mural tablet was erected to his memory in 
the chancel of the church, by Colonel Mo- 
ney, to defray the expence of which, the ſum 
of three hundred pounds was bequeathed by 
a Lady Kinnoul, whoſe property devolving 
to the Colonel, the good intention of the 
lady was by him accompliſhed. On this 
tablet the following lines are inſcribed, 


„% PREIS monument was erected in me- 
* mory of Mr. John Kyrle, commonly cal- 
* led the Man of Roſs.” 


IT is ſomewhat ſingular that neither his 


age, nor the time of his death, are here 
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mentioned. The deſign for the monument 
was made by a Mr. Marſh of this town, 
who has int roduced a buſt of the good man 
that bears little reſemblance to either of 
the two portraits I met with in Roſs ; one 
of theſe is in the poſſeſſion of Philip Jones 
Eſq; a gentleman, who by marriage with 
a deſcendant of John Kyrle, enjoys all his 
property, and by his urbanity renders himſelf 


a worthy repreſentative of that exemplary 
character. This picture appears to be that 


of a perſon about thirty ſix years of age, 
and 1s evidently the work of Sir Peter Lely. 
The other portrait was at the King's Arms 


Inn, formerly the refidence of John Kyrle, 


as deſcribed in the view given in this ſection, 
it repreſents him at a more advanced period 
of life, and on that account, although ill 


painted, it was preferred to the former as 


he is exhibited nearer the cloſe of a life, 
long and happily ſpent in the promo- 
tion of virtue, and to the honor of human 


nature. 
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nature. I flatter myſelf the annexed etching 
from this picture will not prove unacceptable 

to the admirer and collector of portraits, as 
I do not remember to have ever ſeen a 
print of this exalted character. The origi- 
nal is ſaid to have been ſketched from the 
life unknown to Mr. Kyrle,. on a ſunday 
whilſt he was attending divine ſervice. He 
had often been ſolicited to fit for his pic- 
ture, but no inducement could prevail on 
him to comply with the requeſt of his 
Friends. 


Ir is reported of Mr. Kyrle, that his 
ordinary mode of dreſs, was very plain, and 


ſo mean as even to ſuggeſt the idea of in- 


digence and want. And even more unfa- 
vourable concluſions have been made, from 
his general appearance, for upon no better 


foundation, it is ſaid that when travelling 


in Oxfordſhire on horſeback, he was appre- 


hended near Benſon, upon a ſuſpicion of 


having 
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having committed a robbery in a neigh- 


bouring county. I need not add that this 
charge was diſmiſſed the inſtant his name 
was made known to the magiſtracy. 


Wr cannot quit this town without no- 
ticing to the pictureſque traveller, a charm- 
ing walk made by Mr. Kyrle, which led to 
what he called his farm, it commands a 
beautiful view of the devious windings of 
the river beneath, and Wilton caſtle, bridge, 


Kc. on the oppoſite ſhore. 
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SECTION VI. 


Azour a mile below Roſs, Wilton 
Caſtle firſt attracts our attention. This 
ruin is ſituated on the margin of the Wye, 
and affords with its ſurrounding objects in 
many points of view, ſcenes not unworthy 
the attention of the antiquary or admirer of 
pictureſque objects. Its weſtern walls and 
round towers are in the moſt perfect ſtate 
of preſervation, but the annexed view, com- 
Priſing a part of the bridge, is ſelected as 
moſt appropriate to the deſign of this work 
and to exemplify the courſe of the river. 
The caſtle has formerly covered a conſider- 
able extent of ground, the greater part of 


which is now uſed as a garden. Camden 


ſays that king John gave Wilton with 


A the caſtle to Henry Longchamp and that 


it 


3 
de it came by marriage to William Fitz- 
* hugh, and not long after, in King Ed- 
* ward the firſt's time, to Reginald Grey, 


* Juſtice of Cheſter, from whom by a long 


« deſcent it came to Lord Grey of Wilton, 
% whoſe ſon Arthur Lord Grey was Lord 
« Deputy of Ireland.” This noble perſon 
merits particular attention, as having been 


the early patron of our Spencer the poet, 
who accompanied him to Ireland as his 


ſecretary. 


In the county of Cork, at a place called 
Kilcolman, Spencer is reported to have fini- 
ſned his excellent poem of the Fairy Queen. 
The River Mulla, ſo often mentioned by 
him, ran through the grounds of the houſe 
in which he reſided. His gratitude to his 
patron is thus recorded, in a ſonnet ad- 
dreſſed to him, and is prefixed to the poem. 


cc Moſt 


(i 1 


« Moſt noble lord the pillor of my life, 

<« And patrone of my muſes pupillage : 
Through whoſe large bountie, poured on me rife 
&« In the firſt ſeaſon of my feeble age, 
“I nowe doe live bound yours by vaſſalage; &. 


AT what period Wilton Caſtle went out 
of the family of the Greys is not mention- 
ed, but it afterwards belonged to the Lord 


Chandos, from whom it deſcended to the 
duke of Chandos who built Canons in 


Middleſex. The remains of this caſtle, with 
Aconbury, Dewſall, and other conſiderable 
eſtates in the neighbourhood bolonging to 
this family, amounting to near four thou- 
ſand pounds per annum, were ſold ſome 
years ago to the governors of Guy's Hoſ- 
pital. The caſtle is reported to have been 
principally deſtroyed by fire, but at what 
period is not aſcertained. In ſupport of this 
idea we obſerved, that towards the ends of 
the timbers, many of them appeared to have 

„ been 
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been much burned. On this ſpot an aſſem- 
blage of rich and woody ſcenery, forms the 
leading feature of the vicinity of our river, 
and about two miles below Wilton bridge 
I would adviſe the admirer of the truly 
grand in landſcape, to aſcend the hill in 
the high road to Monmouth, where at a 
place called Pencreek, the eye is feaſted 
with one of the moſt magnificent views 
this river affords. The diſtant church of 
Roſs, its neighboring woods and hills; aad 
the meandering courſe of the Wye, all com- 
bine from hence to form this facinating 
ſcene. Here the courſe of the river is pecu- 
liarly marked, its channel is nobly formed, 
and wears a grandeur not to be met with 
in any other river we have yet ſeen in this 
country. 


 AmiDsT a variety of enchanting views, 
paſſing from one bend of the river to ano- 
ther, Goodrich caſtle, on the ſummit of a 
5 bold 
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bold promontary, amidſt an elegant wood- 
land ſcene, nobly raiſes its ruined battle- 
ments, as if frowning on the ſtream beneath. 


On aſcending the hill to contemplate 
the ſpoils of Time, who ravages alike the 
forms of beauty and the tower of ſtrength, 
by leaving tor a moment the ordinary path 
and paſſing up what is called Conduit hill, 
Walford church, Roſs, and the ſurrounding 
country, at a happy diſtance, combine to 
form a landſcape of peculiar richneſs and 
beauty. Hiſtory does not inform us at what 
period this caſtle was ereCted, but we find 
that early as the fifth year of the re gu 
of King John, William Marſhall, Earl of 
Pembroke had a grant of it. From this 
family it came to Talbot, Earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, in the reign of Edward the third, and 
in the twentieth year of Richard the ſecond, 
Sir John Scudamore of Holme Lacy was 
conſtituted its conſtable, during the min- 


L 2 City 
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ority of John Lord Talbot, in whoſe family 
it continued till the fourteenth of James 
the Firſt; at which period Gilbert Talbot, 
Earl of Shrewſbury died, leaving three 
daughters his coheireſſes. Elizabeth the 
ſecond daughter was married to Henry de 
Grey, Earl of Kent, by which marriage he 
became poſſeſſor of this manor, which con- 
tinued in the family till the death of Henry 
Duke of Kent in 1740, after which it was 
ſold to Thomas Griffin, Eſq; Vice Admiral 
of the White, whoſe ſecond ſon, the Re- 


verend Dr. Griffin of Hadnock near Mon- 
mouth, 1s its preſent owner. 


Turs celebrated caſtle was nearly fquare, 
covering a ſpace of ground forty eight yards 
by fifty two, it was defended at each angle 
by four large round towers, one of which 
formed an irregular Heptagon. Through a 
perfect Gothic arch, we are led to a ſpacious 
hall of good proportion overgrown with ivy, 


adjoin- 
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adjoining which is an area, preſenting the 
remains of a lofty ſquare building, with cir- 
cular arched windows in the Saxon ſtyle, 
reſembling Gundulph's tower at Rocheſter 
caſtle. By the fragment of a ſtone ſtaircaſe, 
we aſcend another embattled tower, through 
which at a great depth appears the immenſe 
| Foſſe, or trench, which is hewn out of a 
ſolid rock, and is twenty yards in breadth. 
Here was once a draw-bridge and two gates 
with receſſes between each, evidently inten- 


ded as places of ſafety for its guards, who 


unſeen might annoy the enemy. The va- 
rious points from .which this caſtle may be 
viewed to advantage, would afford ample 
matter for the antiquary, artiſt, and military 
architect. 


Quirrise this ſpot, ſeveral views of 


the caſtle preſented themſelves, but they 


were all undignified and unintereſting when 
compared with thoſe we had before contem- 


plated 
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Plated. The country on the oppoſite ſide of 
the river towards the village of Walford, is 
peculiarly beautiful. In the church of Wal- 
ford, one of the aiſles is now called Kyrle's 
chapel, it was erected by that family for 
their private uſe, before it became a parochial 
church ; about a mile below the caſtle, is a 
ſmall remain of Goodrich priory ; ; a few Go- 
thic windows are yet ſtanding, and part of 
the chapel which is now converted to a gra- 


nary ; the whole affords an object ſufficient 
to attract the notice of the curious. 


C 3 
Turs priory was a monaſtery of the or- 


der of black cannons regular of St. Auguſ- 
tine, founded and endowed with the king's 


licence in the twentieth of Edward the 


fourth, 1347. Its ſituation correſponds with 


the happy choice uſually made by the an- 


cient poſſeſſors of religious houſes, it ſtands 


in a fertile valley, watered by one of the 


fineſt rivers in the kingdom. The building 


with the lands contiguous to the caſtle are 
occupied by a Mr. Bellamy. From the 
aſcent, approaching the village of Good- 
rich, a rich and extenſive view preſents 


| itſelf acroſs the foreſt of Dean; from whence 


Rure-dean church happily breaks upon the 
eye. 


Hz RE the Wye in a long and ſerpentine 
reach, appears in a perſpective point of view 


and affords a pleaſing and happy termination 


to the ſcenery; its banks are ſcreened on the 


ſouth, by an extenſive coppice wood, and on 
the 


F 
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the north, by fertile meadows riſing towards 
Biſhop's-wood, from which a conſiderable 
iron furnace in this vicinity derives its name. 
From the ſtone quarries in this neighbor- 
hood, the new bridge at Briſtol was princi- 
pally erected. 


Passo down the river, the next ob- 
ject that attracts our notice is Courtfield, 


ke ſeat of the Vaughan family. 


T 11s ſpot is rendered remarkable from 


Henry the fifth having been nurſed in the 


neighbourhood. That prince we are told, 
was when young of a weak and ſickly habit, 
and was placed under the care of a coun- 
teſs of Saliſbury, from which circumſtance 
in all probability, the original name of this 
place which was Greyfield, was changed to 
the appellation it now bears. We next ap- 
proach Lidbroke colliery and very large and 
extenſive wharf, from whence a conſiderable 

commerce 


6 
commerce in coals is carried on to Roſs, 
| Hereford and other places. This productive 
mine 1s the property of Lord Gage. With 


all the dark and dingy attributes of this 


place, involved as it is in ſmoke, and begirt 
with coal barges, it yet affords a very plea- 
ſing and intereſting landſcape. The high 


road that aſcends the woody hill, ſcreen- 


ing the back ground of this wharf, is per- 
petually enlivened by horſes and carriages 


in this ſooty ſable commerce, while on the 


bank of the river beneath, the lading and 
unlading the veſſels, afford additional buſi- 
neſs and variety to the ſcene. This view 


is finely contraſted on a ſudden bend of the 


river a little below, where all is tranquil and 
| ſerene, The pictureſque village of Welch 
Bicknor preſents itſelf in a rich valley on 
the right bank of the Wye, happily over- 
ſhaded by a thicket of woods, ranged in a 
grand and circular ſweep; Theſe are called 
— M Hawk- 
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Hawkwood and Packwood, and extend about 
a mile along the bank of the river. The 
village church and parſonage houſe, group 
in a form peculiarly beautiful and inter- 


eſting. 


Ix the body of the church, fronting the 
reading deſk, is a cumbent whole length fe- 
male figure, well ſculptured in a darkiſh co- 
loured ſtone. Traditional report ſays it re- 
preſents the counteſs of Saliſbury, whom 


we have juſt mentioned as having nurſed 


king Henry the fifth. She holds a child in 
each arm. This effigy is highly worthy of 
notice. The drapery is in a looſe and free 
ſtyle, and the general contour of the whole 
beſpeaks it the work of an artiſt of talent. 
A little below this ſcene, the Wye is bounded 
on the oppoſite ſhore by a long range of 
hills, beautifully cloathed with verdure, and 
diverſified by a rich and broken ſoil of a 


warm 


Cl 


warm and reddiſh hue, frequently over 
clouded with ſhades of ſmoak that iſſue 
from the various kilns, kept continually 


burning near this ſpot. Theſe circum- 
ſtances trifling and adventitious as they may 
appear, give relief and effect to the picture- 
reſque and : beautiful in landſcape. Ap- 
proaching the foot of Cold-well rocks, a 
ſcene ſublime and majeſtic preſents itſelf, 
The grand prominencies are overhung with 
richly varied tufts of oak, and other ſhrub- 
beries, occaſionally contraſted and relieved 


by deep and ſhadowy dells, formed by the 


various lime kilns on their ſurface. Some 
of the moſt prominent of Cold-well rocks, 


we are informed have by ſome gentle- 


men of the bar, in their paſſage down this 
river, been chriſtened after the names of 
our principal council. The connection is 
not obvious, or readily traced. 
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HERR we quitted the barge to aſcend 
theſe majeſtic rocks, which by an immenſe 
and craggy ſteep, we with difficulty accome 
| Pliſhed, and reached the ſummit called Sy- 
mond's Gate, This taſk, arduous as it is 
ſhould not not deter the traveller from pur- 
ſaing this courſe, as by means of it he will 
avoid a dull and unintereſting paſſage on 
the water of full three miles to the new 
Weir, and by paſling over theſe rocks he 
will enjoy a ſublimity of ſcenery that will 
amply repay his toil and labour. As we 
aſcend theſe ſuperb, maſſes of ſtone, the rich 
and extenſive ſcenery that ſurrounds us, is 
every moment unfolding itſelf : the ſummit 
is richly overgrown with wild thyme, and 
variegated flowers, and is crowned with the 
rich and deep foliage of the noble oak 


ce Here all the air a ſolemn ſtillneſs holds” 


ſave the diſtant lowing of cattle, and from 
: his 


( 93 ) 
his rocky bed, the dirge like evening ſong 
of the owl, that floats along the gale. 


From hence Goodrich caſtle, which 
we imagined we had left far behind, breaks 
| ſuddenly upon the eye, and appears from 

the immenſe winding of the river to be a 
near object. The new weir, and adjoining 
waterfall, with the ſurrounding rich and 
healthy hills afford from this ſpot a combi- 
nation of objects, that deſervedly rank 
among the firſt views on the river, or per- 
haps in this country. | 


Tar village of Whitechurch in the cen- 
tre of the vale beneath, with the vaſt hills 
beyond it, afford a ſublime termination to 
this reach of the river. 

AT Whitechurch is a ſecond ferry called 
Hunſon's Rope. This ferry although ſeven 
miles 


1 


miles diſtant by water from that of Good- 
rich, is only one mile by land, a ſtriking in- 


ſtance of the very appropriate and charac- 
_ teriſtical title of our river, which from its 
mazy and circuitous courſe, is juſtly de- 
nominated the Vaga, or Wye, 
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SECTION VIL 


De SC END ING towards the new Weir 
by a courſe not leſs rugged than that by 
| which we aſcended, the fatigue we had un- 
dergone, was amply repaid by the gratifica- 
tion we received in ſome of the moſt beau- 
tiful views that can be imagined. Theſe 
preſented. themſelves through the various 
breaks of the rocks, or openings of the ſur- 
rounding woods with which they are en- 
riched. The ſerpentine winding of the 
river, and the vaſt prominencies and fan- 
taſtic forms of the rocks in its vicinity, give 
an air of ſolemn gloom. and grandeur to the 
ſcene. From the approach to the Weir, 
the annexed view was ſelected, it com- 
priſes all the principal objects that could 
be admitted within the limits of a ſcale ſo 
circumſcribed. The innumerable circum- 


ſtances 


Ace — — 5 5 x 
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ſtances that aid this grand and ſublime 
ſcene, are ſuch as to render it almoſt im- 


poſſible for the pencil, to render it juſtice 


The iron forges on the oppoſite fide of the 
river, not leſs from their appearance than 


from the important purpoſes they anſwer | 


in human life, give an intereſt to this ef- 
of nature, while the awful ſound of the 
iron hammers beating the fiery maſs, awa- 
kens in the mind new ſenſations giving 
dignity and grandeur to the ſubject. This 
pictureſque ſcene 15 much heightened by 
the immenſe volumes of ſparkling ſmoak 


that are continually iſſuing from the forges, 


theſe give a pleaſing though tranſitory re- 
lief to the ſombre, and diſtant hills that 
terminate the view. Around theſe works 
are ſcattered great maſſes of half burned 
ore, coal, and cinders, and interſperſed on 
the barren and extenſive moor in the vici- 
nity, are many humble cottages of the va- 
rious workmen, employed in the manufac- 


tory. 


1999 


tery. The roaring of the waters from the 
caſcade of the Weir adjoining to this work 
has a grand effect, its fall is precipitate al- 
though at no great height, nor is it per- 

ceived from above the ſtream. 


Tur river here receives a conſiderable 
degree of agitation from the huge maſſes of 
ſtone, either ſwept down by the ſtream, or 
hurled from the ſummit of the neighbour- 
ing rocks. Here the Wye increaſes in 
width, and its current is ſo ſtrong, that 
it is with extraordinary labour and diffi- 
culty the barges are towed up. I have ſeen 
eight or ten men throwing themſelves on 
the earth on every pull, to give force to their 
exertions. 


In this part of the river 1s frequently 
ſeen a ſmall fiſhing boat on a ſingular con- 
ſtruction, called a corricle, it is ribbed with 
| laths or ſplit twigs, and is covered with a 
* 1 


= 93 } 
ſtrong pitched canvas, to prevent its leak- 
ing, it is about five feet and a half long 
and four broad. In the middle is a ſeat 


that holds one man, who ſits with a paddle 
in one hand while he fiſnes with the other. 


His labour finiſhed, he throws the corricle 


over his ſhoulder and retires to his home. 


A little below the weir the river ſcenery 


is terminated by what is called King Ar- 


thur's plain, or Doward hills. To the tra- 


veller who is bold enough to attempt the 


ſummit of theſe hills, the views will afford 
ample variety both in the beautiful and ſub- 
lime. Camden conjectures, that on theſe 
hills there has anciently been a fortification, 


and what makes it more probable is, that 


in digging there for iron ore, and lime 
ſtone, he ſays © broad arrow heads have 


& been found, and not long ago, the great. 


« eſt part of the bones of a gigantic per- 


e ſon were found here interred, in a place 


© that 


(8 3 

& that ſeemed to be arched over.” What- 
ever may have been the ancient deſtination 
of this ſpot, its preſent attractions proceed 
from the very extenſive and richly diverſified 
proſpects that preſent themſelves from every 
point of view. On a ſpot adjoining to the 
wood on the extremity of this hill, is a ca- 
vern that bears the name of King Arthur's 
Hall; it is ſaid to extend by a ſubteraneous 
paſſage from hence to the new weir, a diſ- 
tance of about a mile. Many fabulous 
and romantic tales have been attached to 
the hiſtory of this hall, but the fact ap- 
pears to be ſimply this, that it was a ca- 
vern, from whence was dug a rich mine of 
iron ore, that ſupplied the adjoining fur- 
naces. 


A DETACHED cluſter of rocks called St. 
Martins', or the three Siſters, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling but much inferior to thoſe at Cold- 
well, ſkirt the river in paſſing down, near 

N 2 which 
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which at a ſhort reach called St. Martin's 
Well, the ſtream is ſuppoſed to have a great- 
er depth of water than in any other part. 
At the extremity of this reach from a beauti- 
ful vale, King Arthur's plain again preſents 
elf, aſſuming a new and caſtellated form, 
and here every ſtroak of the oar gives va- 
riety to the ſcene, and every object ſeems to 
vary its ſituation. The vaſt aſſemblage of 
rocks we have juſt contemplated, appear 
to vaniſh and melt into a diſtant hill, ri- 


ſing from a eraggy baſe on the margin of 
the river. 


AB ou two miles before we reach 65 
mouth, Hadnock houſe and the beauties of 
its ſituation juſtly demand our attention. 
It is ſituated on the edge of the foreſt of 
Dean, and ſtands on the brow of a hall, 
commanding a faſcinating view of the mean» 
dering Wye, that gently glides beneath its 
rocky hills: theſe. are enriched with ver- 

dant 


Cann] 


dant coppice woods that ſcreen this beau- 
tiful ſpot, the reſidence of the Rev. Dr. 
Griffin, whom we have before mentioned, 
From hence along the baſe of the hills, a 
road running parallel with the river that 
leads on to Monmouth. 
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SECTION VIII. 


Ovirrtixo Hadnock, we are gratified 
with a diſtant view of the bridge and town 
of Monmouth. The ſolitary church of 
Dixton on the oppoſite bank of the river, 
although deficient in accompaniments is yet 

a characteriſtic and intereſting feature in the 
fore ground of the landſcape; and it con- 
tinues to be ſuch, though ſince this drawing 
was executed, its interior received in the 
great flood in 1795 very material injury; 
the water having forced its way through the 

windows and doors, and torn up th pulpit, 
| pews and pavement. 


MoxMovrn bridge is of ſtone, and 
conſiſts of fix irregular arches. The town 
derives its name from its fituation at the 


conflux 


conflux of the Wye and Mynwye, gene- 


ſomewhat extraordinary, that neither hiſ- 


| hiſtorical evidence, they bear ſuch unequivo- 


effect they produce, gives them ample claim 


( 194. ) 


rally, and by the Welſh —— pro- 
nounced Monnow. 


A carat part of Monmouth is encom- 
paſſed by this river which empties itſelf 
into the Wye at the lower end of the town; 


where a very ancient bridge and gateway, 
formerly a barrier againſt the Welſh, is 
thrown acroſs this mountain ſtream. It is 


tory or tradition, although they are both 
mentioned by Leland in his itinerary, afford 
any information as to the period in which 
they were built. Independent however of 


cal marks of antiquity, that the pictureſque 


to a place in this work. The annexed plate 
will we flatter ourſelves, convey a faithful 
repreſentation of this venerable remain, and 
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in ſome degree illuſtrate the ſituation of the 
town itſelf ; which though low, is ſeated in a 


ſpot at once both pleaſing and romantic. 


MoxnmovuTH had anciently four gates, 
and the ſuburb was defended by a wall and 
deep ditch on each fide, except that next the 
river. As far back as Leland's time, the 
walls and every other embattled part but the 
ſquare tower were in a ſtate of ruin. The 
church is an entire modern ſtructure. 


Mox our has high claim to conſi- 
deration and ref; pect, from its having given 
birth to our fifth Henry the conqueror of 
France, whoſe active ſpirit, warlike quali- 
ties, and ſuperior {kill in horſemanſhip, par- 
ticularly at a time when to be accompliſh- 


ed, was indiſpenſible to the character of a 
gentleman, and the cavalry ſervice began to 


be in a manner appropriated to men of this 
O ö rank, | 


„ 
rank, are thus enchantingly, and with alk 
the eaſe and grace of the gallant and prince- 


ly horſeman he deſcribes, delineated by our 


matchleſs bard. 


& J faw young Harry with his beaver on, 

« His cuiſſes on his thighs, gallantly arm'd, 

«< Riſe from the ground like feather'd Mercury, 

&« And vaulted with ſuch eaſe into his ſeat 

« As if an angel dropp'd down from the clouds, 

« To turn and wind a fiery pegaſus, 

% And witch the world with feats of horſemanſhip.” 


HENRY was born in the caſtle of Mon- 
mouth, of which little more remains than a 
few fragments of walls, and an elevation or 


mound of earth, juſt ſufficient to aſcertain 


its ſite; and to demonſtrate how evaneſcent 


and tranſitory are all human things ; the 
ſtrong embattled fortreſs as well as the cra- 
dle of princes. Such once were to be found 
on this ſpot ; and that this awful truth may 
* more ſtrongly impreſſed and exemplificd, 


though 
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though there yet remains more viſible and 
| palpable evidence of one than of the other, 
let it be remembered, that the record of 
hiſtory will retain the memory of the birth 
place of Henry, when all traces of the caſtle 
ſhall have paſſed away, and even its ſite ſhall 
as ineffectually be ſought after as at this 
hour the image of its former ſplendour. 


Is this caſtle Edward the ſecond, after 
| he had been made priſoner by his queen 
Iſabella, in 1326, was for a time confined, 
Having in the ſouth weſt direction of the 
town, with fome difficulty obtained a ſketch 
of the ruin of the caſtle that partakes muck 
of the pictureſque, it is here given as an il- 


luſtration of this venerable ſpot. The ri- 


ver Monnow beautifully winds beneath its 


ruined walls, the wooden bridge that is 
thrown acroſs the ſtream, and the rich and 


verdant ſcenery of its hilly bank, all conſpire 


to produce a landſcape highly deſerving a 
0 1 place 
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place in this work. The remains of the 
caſtle, denote it to be of Roman conſtruc- 
tion, Camden ſays that from the king's re- 
cords, a caſtle was ſtanding here in a flou- 
riſhing ſtate, as early as the time of William 
the Conqueror, and that it was rebuilt by 
John Baron of Monmouth, about the year 
1240. 


Turs town has not only the honor of 
giving birth to a great king, but likewiſe 
to a great hiſtorian, Galfredius Arthurius, 
Biſhop of St. Aſaph, better known by the 
name of Jeffery of Monmouth. He is ſup- 
poled to have been educated at this place, 
which had then a benedictine monaſtery, or 
convent of black monks, founded in 1240 
by Wihenoe de Monemue, or Monmouth. 
Monaſteries were at that time the principal 
ſeminaries for learning in this country, as 
Oxford and Cambridge had not then riſen 
to any great celebrity, and were at that peri- 
od much depreſſed in conſequence of the Da- 
niſh 


„ 


niſh invaſion. Jeffery was made arch deacon 


of Monmouth in 1251, and was ſoon after- 
' wards created biſhop of St. Aſaph. He tranſ- 
lated the hiſtory of Britain from the Britiſh 
language into Latin, a work ſaid to have 


been diſcovered by Walter Mapæus while in 
Armorica, and brought by him into Eng- 
land, where meeting with Jeffery of Mon- 
mouth, a man profoundly verſed in the hiſ- 
tory and antiquities of Britain, and an ele- 
gant writer for the period in which he lived 
the taſk was entruſted to him. Merlin's 
prophecies he alſo tranſlated from Britiſh | 
verſe into Latin proſe. This work was of 
eſſ:ntial ſervice to the Welch chieftain Owen 
_ Glendwr, whoſe high pretenſions to ſove- 
riegnty were conſtantly favoured and che- 
riſhed by theſe prophecies. The veracity of 
Jeffery, as an hiſtorian, has been doubted by 
many; Camden ſays that his relation of 


Brutus and his ſucceſſors ought to be in- 
tirely diſregarded. It may however be ob- 


ſerved 


© 210 } 


ſerved in favour of this writer, from the 


teſtimony of Giraldus Cambrenſis his con- 
temporary, that at that period the Welch 
bards and minſtrels from early traditional ac- 
counts, received and tranſmitted with a mix- 
ture of religious reverence and awe, ſolemnly 
repeated the genealogy of their princes and 
| heroes, from Roderic the Great to Eneas, 
and from Æneas lineally to Adam, 


Ir this ſhould not altogether be thought 
to add much to their probable authenticity, 
it will ſerve to warrant the introduction of 
the hiſtory, to ſhew at leaſt that he was not 
the author of the fiction; and, in tracing 
the origin of nations, tales to the full as fa- 
bulous are to be met with in the pages of 
many of our graveſt and approved writers. 


To the few early hiſtorians of our own 
we owe much, and amongſt theſe Jeffery 
deſerves every reſpect, and we are bound to 


regret 
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regret that in ſucceeding times, the beſt 


hiſtories of this country will be found to 
have been the labors of foreigners. A frag- 
ment of Monmouth Priory, we have pre- 
ſerved as a tribute to the memory of the 
hiſtorian who was there educated: The 
Gothic window that appears in view re- 
mains very perfect, and appertains to a ve- 
nerable ancient chamber, which he is re- 
ported to have occupied as a ſtudy. From 
the nature of its foundation, the free ſchool 
at Monmouth particularly deſerves our no- 
tice, Burton, in his hiſtory of Wales, 
gives this relation of William Jones its foun- 
der: he ſays, Wm. Jones was born at 
« Monmouth, and forced to quit his coun- 


ce try for not being able to pay ten groats. 


«« Coming to London he became firſt a 


cc porter, and then a factor; and going 


e over to Hamburgh, had ſuch a vent for 


Welch cottons, that he gained a very 


© conſiderable eſtate in a ſhort time. He 


e founded 


; 
| 


= - a. - - 
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* founded a fair ſchool in Monmouth, al- 


* 


„ lowing fifty pounds yearly to the maſter, 
© and a hundred pounds ſalary to a lec- 
* turer, beſides a ſtately alms houſe for 
twenty poor people, each of them having 
© two rooms and a garden, and half a 
« crown a week; all which he left to the 
e overſight of the company of haberdaſhers 
„in London, who diſcharge their truſt 
* therein to this day.” Another account of 
the founder is thus given, but with leſs 
credibility. That he was a native of New- 
land, a few miles diſtant from Monmouth, 
and having quitted it when young to ſeek 
his fortune, he returned at an advanced pe- 
riod of life, in an apparent ſtate of indi- 
gence, although very rich, and applied to 
his native town for relief as a pauper, 
which being refuſed, he took his revenge on 
the people by retiring to Monmouth, and 
there diſpenſing that wealth, that was in- 
tended to enrich his native place. 

We 


e 


Vr cannot quit the pleaſant town of 
Monmouth without noticing the maſſive pile 


of its goal. Built in a lofty and healthy ſpot, 
and in the form .of an ancient caſtle ; it 
frowns over the country, and impreſſes the 
idea of rigorous confinement and the impoſ- 
ſibility of eſcape. At the time we viſited 
this expenſive and ſpacious work, it con- 
tained only one ſolitary inhabitant, and he 
a priſoner for only a very trivial offence. 
As our goals increaſe in magnitude, it 1s 
with pleaſure we have frequently had occa- 
ſion to remark that there is a decreaſe of 
inhabitants, nor is it leſs worthy of obſer- 
vation that the humanity of ſupplying even 
thoſe who leaſt deſerve it, with decent ac- 
commodation, as well as the bleſſing of light 
and air, before denied to them, is now moſt 
liberally granted. 


PzxHAPS it may not be too much to 
infer from hence, that the immenſity of the 
P „ 
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5 bulk of theſe buildings, in the conſpicuous 

1 | ſituation in which they are now placed, may 
impreſs the multitude with ſuch a terror of 

= the conſequence of crimes, as in ſome de- 


gree to prevent a commiſſion of 'them. 
This building ſtands on an eminence, and 
| EE commands a fine view of the town and ſur- 
l rounding country. 
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SECTION IX. 


Ovirrtixe Monmouth on an ex- 
curſion to Rhaglan Caſtle, we aſcended a 
conſiderable hill about a mile from the 
town, that afforded one of the moſt luxu- 
riant landſcapes we had witneſſed in the 
courſe of our route. From this eminence, 
the rich valley in which Monmouth is ſitu- 
ated, and the beauties of the ſurrounding 
country, are highly illuſtrative of Gray's 
opinion of the charming ſituation of this 
place. He rapturouſly deſcribes this ſcene 
as © the delight of his eyes and the very 


» 


c ſeat of pleaſure.” We have attempted to 
give an idea of this much admired ſpot in the 


annexed plate. 


The ride to Rhaglan Caſtle, a diſtance of 
5 P 2 | about 
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about fix miles, amply gratified us for thus 
deviation from our main purſuit. 


Tuls magnificent remain of ancient 
ſplendor ſtands on an elevated ſituation 
commonly called Twyn-y-ciros, which ſig- 
nifies in Welch the cherry hill ; and, as we 
approach it from the village, appears to 
wear that ſolemn and majeſtic air highly 
characteriſtic of the ſpirit of the times in 

which it flouriſhed. The external view 
here ſelected, we flatter ourſelves will not 
only convey the beſt idea of its extent and 
magnificence, . but is a point from which 
we do not remember to have ever ſeen it re- 
preſented. This noble building, which may 
rather be terminated a caſtellated houſe-than 
a caſtle, is in many parts, ill in good pre- 
ſervation. It was erected in the reign of 
Henry VII. and does not therefore boaſt of 
great antiquity ; many additions were made 
to it about the time of Elizabeth, theſe 
Li: conſti- 
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conſtitute, the moſt elegant parts of this 
ſuperb pile, and are to be found in the 
windows of the grand hall, or banqueting 
room ; the ornaments of the frieze and cor- 
nice are light and elegant, and in the beſt 
taſte of that time, To the left of this hall, 
was a large court one hundred feet long, 
and ſixty feet broad, well arched and orna- 
mented, with curious ſtone work both on 
| the walls and windows. In the midſt of 
the court was a pleaſant marble fountain 
called the White Horſe : the following re- 
mark of Dr. Griffin, relative to the white 
horſe may not prove unintereſting. © I re- 
o member,“ ſays he, ©* ſome years ago, 
* they uſed to ſhew here part of the body 
„ of a black horſe, which ſtood in the 
middle of ſome water that ſupplied the 
* caſtle, and was a fountain. I was told 
« the parliamentarians poiſoned the water 
« during the ſiege, and that the ſtone horſe 
« abſorbed the poiſon ; it was very hard, 
ce but 


17 


* but on being ſtruck, or rubbed with any 


hard ſubſtance, emitted a very offenſive 
© ſmell. Perhaps I had the legend very 
1 imperfectly, and it ſhould have been ad- 
te ded, the poiſon turned the white horſe 


into a black one.” The caſtle is ſur- 


rounded by a wide foſſẽ thirty feet broad, 
wherein was originally placed an artificial 
water work, which ſpouted up water to the 
height of the caſtle, and contains within it 
two acres, one of which appears to have 
been encompaſſed with domeſtic offices, ſuch 
as kitchen, brewhouſe, &c. and in which 
there is an oven, and fire range of ſuch ex- 
traordinary dimenſions, as to ſatisfy us, 
that there were times in which they were 
not wholly occu pied in feats of arms. 


Ix this building every precaution has 


been uſed to guard and ſecure the approaches 


to it ; and the utmoſt magnificence is to be 


obſerved in every part of the interior, even 


in 


( 19 ) 
in the domeſtic offices. The ſtaircaſe and 
aſcent to the grand apartments are peculiarly 
noble ; and beneath the areas which are 
vaulted, are various ſubterraneous apart- 
ments, and extenſive cellars of the moſt ex- 
cellent workmanſhip. The citadel, which 1s 
octagonal, 1s ſurrounded by a moat, and 
ftands at a ſmall diſtance from the caſtle : 
its principal parts are in a perfect ſtate 
of preſervation. This noble caſtle is in the 
poſſeſſion of the Duke of Beaufort, whoſe 
anceſtor, the Marquis of Worceſter in the 
time of Charles the firſt, added and fortified 
many extenfive out works, by which he was 
enablcd to hold it for the king's uſe till 
his impriſonment at Holmby. It once con- 
tained a garriſon of eight hundred men, and 
was the laſt caſtle that ſurrendered to the 
parliament forces, then under the command 
of Sir Thomas Fairfax. This event hap- 
pened on the nineteenth of Auguſt 1646, 
and is reported to have been effected by a fe- 
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male in the garriſon, and by the the uſe of 


a very ordinary female engine, the mere wa- 


ving a handkerchief, as a ſignal for the in- 


troduction of Cromwell's party, If this were 
ſo, politics were probably by no means the 


primary incentives of this lady's zeal, and 


there were doubtleſs ſecret articles in this 


treaty, unknown to the beſieging general. 


The window at which ſhe appeared is ſtill 
ſhewn. . 


Tus more probable account is, that from 


the very long ſiege it ſuſtained, the upper 
part was undermined, and the timbers being 


burnt a great part of it fell down. Soon 
after its ſurrender, the caſtle was demo- 


liſhed and left, in nearly the ſame ſtate 


in which it now remains. The loſs to the 


family is ſuppoſed to be upwards of a hun- 
fred thouſand pounds, beſides the forfeiture 


of an eſtate of twenty thoufand a year. 


Three conſiderable parks of remarkable fer- 
tility 


66 
= tility, and richly ſtocked with deer, once 
appertained to this caſtle. 


| ReTurNiING to Monmouth we reſumed 
our paſſage down the Wye, on a mornin g. one 
of the moſt beautiful ever beheld. The retro- 
ſpective view of Monmouth on paſſing down, 
the ſpire of the church, the town, bridge, and 
ſurrounding ſcene, though inferior to that 
above, yet in ſome reſpects exhibited a very 
pictureſque landſcape. The hills oppoſite 
to Monmouth, are called the Kemmin 
Rocks, on the ſummit of which Mr. Phi- 
lip Hardwick, an architect, has erected a 
ſtone building for the reception of his 
friends, called Philip's Court. This ſpot 
commands a view moſt extenſive and diver- 
ſified, and will well repay the labour of 


climbing up what John Bunyan would juſtly 
call Hill Difficulty, To thoſe who viſit this 
ſpot it may be worth the trouble of going 


LD about 


2 


about a mile further to view, amongſt 


many others, an immenſe large rock called 
the Buck Stone; a name probably derived 
from the deer having ſheltered themſelves 
under it when the adjacent country was in 
the form of a park. Its ſituation is on the 
extreme edge of the hill; and, though of 
an immenſe ſize, it ſtands on an angular 
point, and is ſo nicely balanced, as to be | 
with a very ſmall degree of force, ſet in 
motion and ſhaken. Approaching the junc- 
tion of the Monnow with the Wye, the ſide 
ſcenes of the river, increaſe in richneſs 
both of woody, and verdant ſcenery, and 
with ſuch agreable breaks in the diſtance as 
to produce an enchanting effect. 


A LITTLE below this point, a ſmall 
river called the Trothe, or Trothey, unites 
itſelf with our Wye, on whoſe banks they 
jointly paſs, near a a ref] pectable manſion 

called 


( 123 ) 
called Troy-houſe, in the poſſeſſion of the 


Duke of Beaufort, to whom it deſcended 
from Sir Charles Somerſet. 


SiR Charles was the third ſon of Ed- 
ward Earl of Worceſter, and married the 
daughter and heireſs of Sir William Powell 


of Troy, by whom he acquired a conſide- 


rable eſtate, and added much influence to 
the houſe of Worceſter. The preſent edi- 
fice notwithſtanding it was defigned by 
Inigo Jones, has little that can recommend 
it to notice. It 1s uſed merely as a lodge, 
and is occaſionally only occupied by the fa- 


mily. A few portraits decorate its walls, 


but they are not of conſequence ſufficient to 
take the traveller far out of his way, The 
cradle wherein Harry of Monmouth 1s re- 
ported to have been rocked is here exhibited 
as a great curioſity, but the freſhneſs of its 
velvet, its nails and appendages, beſpeak it 


rather to have been the receptable of one of 
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the Beaufort family in the time of Charles 
the ſecond. 


To thoſe however who are fond of cra- 
dles (and in their ſecond childhood, amongſt 
our old lady antiquaries, ſome ſuch there 
may be) the annexed ſketch of one, tlie ap- 
pearance of which beſpeaks it as not un- 
likely to have been of that time, and which 
is in the poſſeſſion of the Reverend Mr. 
Ball of Newlands, a few miles from Mon- 
mouth, may not we: an unacceptable 
regale. 
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IT is made of oak without any cover- 
ing, and is ſuſpended by two iron rings, by 
which it receives motion on the leaſt touch 


or action of the child; it is three feet long, 
one foot four deep, and one foot fix wide; 


it is ornamented at the top of the ſuppor- 
ters, which are octagonal, with two birds, 
_ reſembling eagles, but their beaks are bro- 


ken off. The following anecdote relative to 


Troy houſe, extracted from the Apo- 


« thegms of the Earl of Worceſter,” it is 
preſumed will be thought not unworthy a 
Place 1 in this work. 


e SIR Thomas Somerſet, brother to the 
Marquis of Worceſter, had a houſe which 
« was called Troy, five miles from Rhaglan 
« caſtle. This Sir Thomas being a com- 


« plete gentleman, delighted much in fine 


« gardens and orchards, where by the bene- 


« fit of art, the earth was made ſo grateful 
to him at the ſame time, that the king 
" (Charles 


660) 
* (Charles the firſt) happened to be at his 
“ brother's houſe, that it yielded him where- 
« withal to ſend his brother a preſent ; and 
* ſuch an one as (the times and the ſeaſons 
“ conſidered) was able to make the king 


believe, that the ſovereign of the planets 


e had now changed the poles, and that 


Wales (the refuſe and the outcaſt of the 


« fair garden of England) had fairer and 
ee riper fruit than England's bowels had 
© on all her beds. This preſent, given to 


ee the marquis, he would not ſuffer to be 
_ «© preſented to the king by any hand but 


* his own. In comes the marquis then, at 


© the, end of the ſupper, led by the arm, 
with a ſlow pace, expreſſing much Spaniſh 
« gravity, with a ſilver diſh in each hand, 
filled with rarities; and a little baſket on 
„ his arm as a reſerve, when making his 
obeiſance he thus ſpeaks : May it pleaſe 
your Majeſty, if the four elements could 
© have been robbed to have entertained your 


« Majeſty, 


( 127 ) 


* Majeſty, I think I had but done my duty, 
„but I muſt do as I may. If I had ſent 
« to Briſtol for ſome good things to enter- 
e tain your Majeſty, that would have been 
e no wonder at all. If I had procured 
4 from London, ſome goodneſs that might 
« have been acceptable to your Majeſty, that 
would have been no wonder. But here I 
« preſent you, Sir, (placing his diſhes upon 
« the table) with that which came not from 
Lincoln that was, nor London that IS, 
4 nor Vork that is to be, but from Troy.” 
Whereupon the king ſmiled and anſwered 
the marquis; Truly my Lord, I have heard 
that corn grows where Troy town ſtood ; 
e but I never thought there had grown any 
« apricots before. Whereupon the mar- 
quis replied, * Any thing to pleaſe your 


MMajeſty. When my lord marquis de- 


parted the preſence, one told him that he 
would make a very good courtier ; remem- 
ber well, replied the marquis, that I ſaid 
one 


( 128 ) 
one thing which may give fome hopes of 
me: Any thing to pleaſe your majeſty. 


Am1DsT a rich though hilly ſcenery, 
beautiful in its forms and happily diverſified 
by a multitude of ſmall farms, that exhibit 
evident marks of improving cultivation in 
this, yet very improvable, though fertile 
country, we reach Redbrook. Here a con- 
ſiderable manufactory of iron and tin gives 
a new and pleaſing variety to the ſcenery 
and buſtle on our river. Some of the iron 
ore uſed here comes from Coldford, and 
other places in the neighbourhood of the 
foreſt of Dean, but the greater part is 
brought from Lancaſhire. 


ABouT a mile and a half below Red- 
| brook, the Wye receives a further ſupply 
| 


from a ſmall ſtream called Whitebrook ; 
about the diſtance of a mile from whence 
ſtands St. Briaval's Caſtle. It is ſituated on 
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an eminence, and though ſo near the river, 
is from the water too indiſtin& an object 
for the pencil. This is to be regretted, as 
the woody declivities on each ſide of it are 
beautiful in their forms, and diſplay a ſcene 
uncommonly rich and elegant ; but on 
quitting the boat we found a nearer view of 
the caſtle, well worthy a place in this work, 


and a proper ornament of its ſubject. The 
annexed ſketch exhibits a north eaſt view of 


the caſtle, and the remains of the moat 
that in part ſurrounded it. 


Tur diſtant Monmouthſhire hills form 
a good termination to the ſcene, while the 
adjoining church and general face of the 


landſcape preſents a view, in its ſtyle and 
and character, materially varying from any 
we have yet met with. From the remains 
of this caſtle it appears to have been a place 
of great ſtrength, and of conſiderable ex- 
tent ; it was built by Miles, Earl of Here- 
© ford, 
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1 
ford, in the reign of King Henry I. whoſe 
third ſon named Mahel, Camden informs 
us, was here overtaken by God's judg- 
* ments for his rapacious ways, inhuman 
bs cruelties, and boundleſs avarice. For 
< being courteouſly entertained here by 
Walter de Clifford, the caſtle taking fire, 
« he loſt his life by the fall of a ſtone on 
* his head, from the higheſt tower.” The 
_ cuſtody of St. Briaval's, with the Foreſt of 
Dean, was granted to John de Monemouth, 
in the eighteenth year of King John. The 
Earl of Berkeley 1s the preſent conſtable, 
and the Duke of Beaufort, under whoſe di- 
rection the caſtle is kept in a good ſtate of 
repair, is lord of the manor. The tower in 
the weſt front is now uſed. as a priſon. 
From hence, the views of the ſurrounding 
country are extenſive and beautiful; and 


| here the meandering of the Wye paints the 


landſcape, as in its general courſe, and 
ſpreads. richneſs and fertility in the vallies 
| . through 
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through which it flows. Returning to our 
boat we paſſed Big's Weir, near which, on 
the bank of the Wye, is the ſeat of General 
 Rooke, whoſe father captured Gibraltar, 


IT is ſituated in the midſt of a rich paſ- 
turage, and commands a full view of the 
river, and that intereſting variety of moving 
objects, which 1ts buſy commerce here pre- 
ſents. Amidſt a range of beautiful ſcenery, 
we paſs the pleaſant village of Llandogar 
about a mile below. Here the river forms 
a ſmooth and glaſſy bay, through which the 
white failed veſſel is ſeen conſtantly glidmg, 
or lying moored on the ſhore to take in her 

freight. The undulating hills, called the 
Hudnells, form a beautiful back ground to 
this charming ſcene, of which the annexed 
view will give a faint idea. 


A LITTLE below is Cadithil Weir, from 


whence we dropped pleaſantly down the 
| R 2 {ſtream 


( 132 ) 
ſtream to another village called Brook's 
Weir, which is conſidered a half way diſ- 
tance from Monmouth to Chepſtow. At 
this place the goods ſent from Monmouth 
are ſhipped and conveyed in larger veſſels to 


Briſtol, The river, in an eaſy meandering. 
courſe, ſoon brought us within view of the 
moſt pictureſque object on its banks, the 
ſplendid and very elegant ruin of Tintern 
Abbey, 

« Theſe are fair ſcenes where if art whilom trod, 

4 Led by the worſt of guides fell tyranny, 

« And with leſs ſuperſtition, we now trace 


« Her footſteps with delight; and pleas'd revere 
« What once we ſhould have hated.” 


APPROACHING this ſublime and ſequeſ- 
tered ſpot, the enthuſiaſtic lover of ſimpli- 
city in art and nature, the admirer of the 
pictureſque and beautiful, the antiquary 
and the moraliſt will feel the effect, as it 
were, of enchantment, and become loſt al- 
moſt in a pleaſing melancholy. The ſteepy 
f | hilly 
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hills, the hanging woods, the rolling 
ſtream, the nodding ruin, the ſurviving 
monuments of fallen grandeur and beauty 
in decay; the conſtructed ſpace, the ſtillneſs 
and retirment, all conſpire to impreſs the 


mind with awe, and for a moment withdraw 


from its vain purſuit of wealth and power, 
and abſtract it from the world. On this re- 
main, a very able writer has remarked, that 
© were the building ever ſo beautiful, in- 


* compaſſed as it is with ſhabby houſes, it 


could make no appearance from the ri- 
« ver.“ In this we eſſentially differ, and 
preſent the annexed view in ſupport of our 
opinion. Here eyery cottage appears as it 
really exiſts on the ſpot ; and the petty, or 
if you pleaſe paltry accompaniments to 
which he alludes, appear to us ſo far from 
diminiſhing the grandeur of the general 
effect, that they ſerye rather on the con- 
trary as a ſcale, and give magnitude to the 
principal object, 

: Tar 


10 


Tux ruined windows, pillars, and 


mouldings are all of them very elegant ſpe- 
cimens of the moſt perfect ſtyle. of Gothic 
architecture. That wreck and deſolation to 
which the revolution of opinion, the waſte- 
ful rapacity and tyranny of Henry, had 
ſubjected this lovely ſpot, would have pre- 
ſented only marks of violence, and under 
the pretence of religion, the ravaging arm 
of an unprincipled barbarian. It is to the 
gentler tyranny, the ſilent and progreſſive 
_ ravages, of time, that we owe many of 
thoſe delicate touches and features of beauty 
that embelliſh this elegant and intereſting 
ruin. Theſe have contributed to ſoften 
down the ſharper edges of the chiſſel, and, 
by blending its variegated tufts of moſs, 
ahd ſpreading and overhanging with its 
looſe drapery, and many tinted greens, the 
highly wrought ornaments and ſculpture of 
the place, have given to the whole a richneſs 
and mellowneſs, far beyond the reach of art. 


TAE 


(( 


Taz ſmall gothic Gate at the entrance 


from the water, was evidently an adjunct 
of the abbey, and the remaining ſmall 


buildings adjoining, formed part of its out- 


offices. The abbey was founded A. D. 1131. 


by Walter de Clare, for monks of the Ciſ- 


tercian order; and dedicated to Saint Mary. 
About the time of the revolution, here were 
thirteen religious houſes, whoſe eſtates were 


eſtimated according to Dugdale at one hun- 


dred and ninety-two pounds, one ſhilling 
and four pence per annum. The ſite was 
granted in the twenty-eighth of Henry the 
VIII. to Henry Earl of Worceſter, from 


whom it has deſcended to the preſent Duke 
of Beaufort. 


On entering this ſublime ruin the mind 


is ſtruck with a reverential and religious 


awe: a ſenſation which can be no more ex- 


preſſed by words, than it can in this full ex- 


tent be excited by all the graces of Grecian 
propor- 
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proportions, and all the decencies of ortho- 
dox worſhip. The noble cluſtered columns 


form a beautiful ſcene in perſpective; and, 
while ſome of the rich Gothic ornaments 
and pointed arches above, preient themielves 
as if magicaily ſuſpended, and raiſe an idea 
of grandeur, accompanied, if not with alarm 
with ſome degree of ſurpriſe, the various 
ruinated fragments of capitals and pillars 
below, which lie ſcattered indiſcriminately 
and in part overgrown and buried in beds 
of wild flowers and verdant tendrils, create 
an intereſting diſorder, and ſuggeſt ideas, 
though perhaps of a melancholy tinge, yet 
fo far from a diſtreſſing nature as to lull the 
mind to a repoſe, congenial to the general 
turn of the ſurrounding ſcenery. 


Tax ſmooth and trim manner in which 

| the ground is here kept, is not, according to 

our conception, very much in uniſon with 

the aſſemblage of objects around, where 
| broken» 
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brokenneſs and irregularity afe the principal 
and leading features of the place, the tame- 
| neſs and uniformity produced by it, are in- 

congruous and out of character. 


Tux weſtern window, although in point 


of proportion rather too wide for its height, 


is yet a curious ſpecimen of the ancient Go- 
thic, and no contemptible ſtudy for one who 
is ſmitten with a true paſſion for the an- 
tique. The roof of the building is entirely 


fallen in, and with it ſome of the pillars are 


Toft, but their baſes ſtill remain above the 
' ſurface of the ground, ſo as to enable the 
- antiquary, if he has the leaſt of the archi- 


'te&t about him, very eaſily to give a ground 


plot of the whole. 


I the middle of the nave, the lofty 
arches which once ſupported the ſteeple, riſe 
high above the reſt ; but though they retain 
| $ --- | their 
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their forms, they are reduced to a mere 
ridge of ſtone. 


Tux neighbouring iron works belonging 
to Mr. Tanner of Monmouth, will afford 
a different ſcene, and ſhould be viſited by 
every traveller. Here the quiet and repoſe 
of the cottage is happily contraſted by the 
activity and buſtle of the forge. 


In paſſing along the river fide to the 


iron works, many beautiful paſſages in land- 
ſcape preſent themſelves ; they are compoſed 
of woody and diverſified hills, ſimilar to 
thoſe adjoining to the abbey, but heightened 
by the buſy ſcenes of the labourer and ar- 
tificer, conſtantly employed in the adjacent 
manufactory. The iron works are princi- 
pally ſupplied from Furneſs in Lancaſhire 
with ore, which is diſolved by the blaſts of 
' immenſe bellows that are worked by means 
of 
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of cylinder pumps. The beſt qualities of 
the ore are ſeparated from the droſs by a 


water wheel and hammers, by which opera- 


tion conſiderable quantities of pure metal 
are collected, and the powder is fold to the 


glaſs houſes. Various forges are here con- 
trived for the purpoſe of forming the muti- 


lated ore into proper ſizes, from the largeſt 


bar of iron, to the ſmalleſt wire. 
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SECTION X, 


B ENDING our courſe down the Wye 


we pals a promontory, from whence the 


eaſtern extremity of the abbey preſents it- 
ſelf; but here all is flat and unintereſting, 
compared with the ſcene we have juſt quit- 


ted. In this point of view the tottering 
and ſolitary pillar, remaining in the centre 
of the great eaſt window, appears to be 
ſcarce able to ſupport itſelf ; thus circum- 


ſtanced it is fortunate for the antiquary that 
very little of the fabric depends upon it, 
or a great part of that venerable ſtructure 


would, ere long, inevitably come to the 


ground with it. 5 


Wx were ſoon deprived of any further 
view of this elegant remain by a ſtrong 
wind and tide, which quickly hurried us 

Le down 
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down the ſtream ; but ſcenes like theſe, on 
which the mind has long dwelt in plea- 
ſing meditation, are not eaſily effaced by 


a mere change of place: they on the con- 


trary are rather cheriſhed by the preceding 


ſcenery, by the gloom of the rock, the re- 


poſe of the meadow, and the ſtillneſs of the 
gliding ſtream ; nor do they diſappear till 
we mix in the buſy hum of men, till we 


plunge into the more tumultuous ſcene of 


human life and human paſſions. 


Having paſſed much beautiful ſcenery 
nearly of the ſtyle and character of that 
which we witneſſed about Tintern, here we 
again diſcover the eaſtern bank of the Wye 
ſcreened with rocky ſubſtances, not unlike 
thoſe at Coldwell, Theſe ſubſtances are 

called the Thorn, and Black Cliffs. The 
water at this place 1s much diſcoloured, and 
acquires a thick and clayey hue, evidently 


produced by the influx of the tide, which is 


here 
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here very viſible, and which from the Severn 

ſea, and the low marſhy land on its ſhores 1s 
ſo impregnated with mud, and imports it in 

ſuch quantities as to foul the pearly treſſes 

of the Wye, even to a degree of deformity. 


* The torrent flood, 

« Thy molten chryſtal fills with mud, 

« Tho' thy lofty head be crown'd 

« With many a tower and terras round.“ 


Wr now approach the rocks that ter- 
minate the grounds of Persfield ; theſe are 


tremendous projections hanging over the 
river, and in their form reſemble ſo many 


baſtions of a caſtle. They are twelve in 
number, and bear the name of the Twelve 


Apoſtles ; a thirteenth in the ſame range is 
terminated by a flender ſtone about five 


feet in height, which is called St. Peter's 


Thumb. In this ſpot we are ſtruck with 


a wonderful reverberation of ſound, ſuch 


as muſt afford a curious ſpeculation to the 


philoſo- 
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philoſophical inquirer into the nature and 
properties of air, and that conformation of 
earth and rock and woody accompaniment, 


which are neceſſary to produce with ſuch 
continued repercuſſion, an echo ſo clear and 


diſtinct. A little below theſe rocks a perſon, 


ſome years ago, fell unhurt from an im- 


menſe height into the woods on the margin 


of the river. This almoſt miraculous inter- 


poſition on his behalf, wrought very little 
effect upon his life and manners, for ſo 


hardened and incapable was he of being 


acted upon, either by the recollection of 


mercies or the dread of puniſhment, that, 
having not long after attended the execution 


of a friend for a robbery, he conceived in 


his mind the plan of a ſimilar crime, per- 


petrated it, and ſuffered the ſame fate. So 


that his reſcue from a watery grave ſeems to 


have ſerved little purpoſe beyond that of ve- 
rifying the adage, that he, who is deſtined 
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the flood. A little lower down the river 
we paſs the rocks, from the ſudden and pre- 


cipitate fall they preſent, called the Lover's 


Leap. Had he not happily been caught by 


the ſhrubbery planted below, Mr. Morris 
the former poſſeſſor, had here fallen a ſacri- 
fice to his paſſion for thoſe ſimple charms of 


nature, which he explored and dreſſed with 


a correſpondent taſte. He added to their va- 


riety without leſſening their intereſt. Since 


that time a profeſſed improver has been let 
in, and the conſequence, not the natural 


conſequence, has been that with his roller 
and ſhears, inſipid uniformity has identified 


the ever changeful ſcene ; and the ſlime of 


this ſnail has ſcarce leſs deformed its dells, 
its craggy hills, and its groves, than has the 
mud of the Severn that polluted its waters. 


To prevent any ſuch accident in future this 
_ gentleman ſoon after fixed a rail on the edge 


of the precipice. By a ſteep and unpleaſant 
path, the traveller, from theſe rocks, has 
T © ſome- 
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ſometimes aſcended to the grounds of Pers- 
field. A circular bend of the river now diſ- 
played: to our view the noble ruin of Chep- 


| ſtow caſtle. The ſituation of this vener- 


able building is ſtriking. It is built on the 
ſummit of an immenſe perpendicular rock, 
into which it appears rivetted, or rather to 


be growing out of it; as from the top of 
the battlements, down to the baſe of the cliff 
on the margin of the river, it is one conti- 


nued range of precipice. 


Furs majeſtic remain, is from the pre- 
ſent point of view peculiarly intereſting, and 
in its effect highly pictureſque. The an- 
cient Gothic entrance partly in ruin, the ir- 
regular breaks and prominencies in the ge- 
neral form of the building, which is a mix- 
ture of the Norman and Saxon ſtyle, are in 
many parts overgrown with large clumps of 4 
wy and variegated ſhrubs, ſometimes beauti- 
fully cluſtered among the fragments of the 

1: L” caſtle, 
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raftle, and again falling down and enriching 
the white and awful cliff below. 


Tux adjoining bridge from its height, 
ſingular conſtruction, and relative ſituation 
to the caſtle has a romantic air, and is well 
calculated to give general effect to the land- 
ſcape. | | 


Ox the oppoſite ſhore, the different forms 
of the cliffs and rich verdure with which 
they are cloathed, and the maſts of the veſ- 
ſels from behind the bridge breaking on the 
eye, complete the ſcene, and render it al- 
together a happy group of objects for the 
pencil. This bridge is built with timber, 
and the boards which compoſe the floor, 
are ſo laid as to yield to the water and play 
ſome inches. It is ſeventy feet above the 
ſurface of the river, and 1s ſo conſtructed 
in conſequence of the impetuoſity of the 
tide, which, juſt as it ruſhes in from the Se- 
ET: | vern 
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yern ſea, being here ſuddenly confined 


within a narrow channel, 18 frequently 
known to have riſen forty feet. As it 
divides the counties of Glouceſter and Mon- 
mouth, it is kept in repair at their joint- 
expence, 


AccorDiNG to ſome accounts, Chep- 
ſtow caſtle appears formerly to have occupied 


a conſiderable ſpace of ground, not leſs it is 


_ preſumed than five acres. About ſix hun- 


dred years ſince, it was rebuilt by Gilbert 
Earl of Pembroke, ſurnamed Strongbow. 


This Gilbert was ſecond ſon of Gilbert de 
Clare, from him it came after various grants 
to Charles Somerſet, a ſon of the third Duke 
of Beaufort, afterwards Earl of Worceſter, 


and from him it deſcended to the preſent 
duke, | . 


Tux premiſes have been for many 


ears under a leaſe for lives, the laſt of 
which 


* 
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which is at preſent in 1794, an aged woman 
who ſhews the caſtle in which ſhe was born, 
Amongſt the ſeveral buildings ſtill remain- 
ing, the chapel demands attention, it is 
ſpacious and has been much ornamented, 
Twelve large niches with fimicircular arches 
over them, are formed in the walls. 'They 
have ſeats which are chair high above the 
floor. The uſes to which they were ap- 
propriated is not clearly aſcertained. The 
grand entrance on the eaſt ſide, is a noble 
and venerable remain of the Norman ſtile 
of building, it ſtands between two lofty 
towers, and is in a good ſtate of preſerva- 
tion. Much of the Roman wall, in the 
north weſt angle of the chapel, appears in 


the courſes of bricks between the ſtone fa- 
cings. 


In the civil diſſentions of the laſt cen- 
tury, this caſtle was conſidered of great im- 


portanco 
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por tance to both parties, and a garriſon was 
.continued here after the reſtoration. A ſpa- 


cious apartment is ſtill ſhewn in which 


Henry Martin, one of the king's judges, was 


confined a cloſe priſoner for twenty ſeven 


Fears. 


Tux life of this remarkable man was 
ſpared, he having ſurrendered himſelf con- 


formable to the proclamation iſſued, when 
that event took place. His eſtates in Berk- 
ſhire, which were conſiderable, were ſequeſ- 
tered, and here he reſided till 1680, when 
according to Anthony Wood, he died ſud- 
denly. while at dinner, at the age-of 78. 
He was buried in Chepſtow church, and on 
lis tomb ſtone were engraved the following 


lines. As they are now obliterated and are 
ſaid to have been written by himſelf, they 
may be thought worth preſerving. The 


ks ig 15 an Acroſtic, 


x 
= 


HERE, SEPTEMBER THE NINTH, 
WAS BURIED => 


— 


A TRUE ENGLISHMAN, 


Who in Berkſhire, was well known 

To love his country's freedom *bove his own 5 
But being immured full twenty year, 

Had time to write as doth appear. 


HIS EPITAPH. 


H ere or elſewhere, (all's one to you, to me 
E arth, air, or water, gripes my ghoſtly duſt, 
N one knows how ſoon to be by fire ſet free: 
R eader if you an oft try'd rule will truſt, 
'Y owl] gladly do and ſuffer what you muſt, 


M y time was ſpent in ſerving you, „ and you 

A nd death's my pay, it ſeems, and welcome too, 
Revenge deſtroying but itſelf, while I, 

To birds of prey leave my old cage and fly. 

E xamples preach to the eye : care then, mine fays, 
N ot how you end, but how you ſpend your days. 


So ME years after its interment, by or- 


der of the then clergyman, the body was 


removed to an obſcure ſituation, that the 


church 
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church might not be diſgraced by containing 
the aſhes of a regicide. Chepſtow pariſh 
church, formed a part of the old priory be- 
longing to the Benedictine monks founded in 
the reign of King Stephen. Leland ſays this 
was a cell to Bermondſey abbey, but it does 
not appear to be ſo in the Firſt Fruits Office; 
as no rent, or penſion by way of acknow- 
| ledgement, is there recorded to that abbey. 


Tux ſtyle of building of this church 
is pure Norman, the arches of the nave are 
circular, which are ſupported by ſquare maſ- 
ſive pillars in a very perfect ſtate, The en- 
trance to the weſt front is in a very fine ſtyle, 
of the ſame architecture, the proportions 
are juſt, and the pillars and mouldings are 
richly decorated in the taſte of that period. 
As we have quoted one monumental in- 
ſcription, from this ancient receptacle of 
the dead, we flatter ourſelves that we may 
without making an obituary of- this work, 

be 


( 


be permitted to contraſt the two follow- 


ing. The firſt was on a ſea captain, who 
dicd in 1774. 


The bluſterous blaſts, and Neptune's waves, 
| Have toſt me too, and fro; | 
In ſpite of all, by God's decree 
I harbour here below. 
Here I am anchor'd with many of our fleet, 
But we ſhall ſail again, our Admiral Chriſt to meet. 


Tur following is on John Davis, a 
jockey of this town, who ſeems determined 
in his technical phraſes to outdo, not only 
the captain, but to diſtance all that may 
hereafter be ſaid on the ſubject. 


*Tis vain to truſt to human ſtrength, or art, 
When God doth ſtrive, ye will ſmall aid impart 
As my miſhap, *tho ſxill'd in riding, ſhows 
That the Almighty, horſe and rider throws. 

Be then prepar'd, my friends, ſince accidents 
May in an inſtant hurry you from hence. 


From Chepſtow by a very pleaſant ride 
we viſited the charming grounds of Perſ- 
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field a ſpot where nature has been uncom- 
monly profuſe, not only in the diſpoſition 
of the beautiful ſlopes and waving lawns 


that enrich and compoſe the grounds them 


ſelves, but in the extenſive and diverſified 


ſcenery that ſtrikes the eye, from every point 


of view. I have here ſelected from amidſt 


a profuſion of magnificent and faſcinating 


objects, rarely to be met with in this or any 


other country, a very extenſive ſketch that 
includes Chepſtow. caſtle, and the tovin be- 


neath, together with the rocky cliffs deſign- 


ed as it were by nature to bound the courſe 


of the Wye, whoſe beautiful meandering 
extends for a diſtance of three miles, and 
then loſes itſelf in the greater waters of the 
Severn. Here 


— — cc Pleas'd Vaga pour'd 

His ſea green ſtreams, deep murmuring beneath 

« The hanging bowers and glittering rocks; while wide 
. The rougher Severn ſtretch'd his arm, beſtrew'd 

« With ſkining fails, to the capaciors ceran.” 
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Tuts enchanting ſcene is bounded by 
tie Glouceſterſhire and Somerſetſhire hills, 
and affords a ſubject for landſcape, more 
ſublime and pictureſque than the moſt fer- 
tile imagination can conceive. An attempt 
to deſcribe every beautiful object that pre- 
ſents itſelf within the circuit of theſe 
grounds, would in the recital be tedious and 
unintereſting, I ſhall therefore only obſerve, 
that the ſcenery on this ſpot is perpetually 
diverſified, and nature every where riſes be- 
yond the reach of art, The encloſed view, 
though I may in my attempt have merited 
the praiſe of fidelity, will I fear convey but 
a faint and unimpreſſive idea of that ſcenery 
which is adapted only to the talent and pen» 
cil of a Claude Lorraine, 


In contemplating this magnificent and 
ſtupendous aſſemblage of nature and art, 


we are led as it were inſtinctively to deplore 


the melancholy reverſe of fortune, that ſad- 
Us: dened 
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dened the laſt days of the original deſigner 


and owner of this charming ſpot; of him 
whoſe elegant mind and munificent hand 
could, out of the rude uncultivated maſs, 
project and raiſe to the higheſt ſtate of per- 
fection a monument of taſte, that muſt 
remain an ornament to his country. 


_ We could not take our leave of Chep- 
ſtow, without giving a retroſpective view of 
the caſtle, and its tremendous rocky baſe 
and diſtant ſcenery over which we had juſt 


paſſed. The romantic bridge and buſy ſcene 


on the water, all combined to aid the land- 
ſcape, and to give a further illuſtration of 
this faſcinating place. Chepſtow, the grand 
and central port of the commerce of our 
river, 1s here finely diſplayed by the throng 
that lined the wharf, and the grove of trad- 
ing veſſels through which we paſſed. The 
lofty and high impending ſcreen of rocks, 
on either ſide the river, rendered our paſſage 
| down 
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down the ſtream delightful. Amongſt theſe 
the red rocks and Hardwick cliff a re pecu- 
larly attractive, in the latter many large 
appertures have been dug that are paſſable, 
and extend forty, or fifty yards from the 
entrance, and in the vicinity 1s a remarkable 
fine well of water, that gives the name of : 
Taornwell to a beautiful range of woods, 
adjuining the termination of Hardwick cliff. 


Tur annexed view of what are called 
the Red Rocks, will give a general idea of the 
face of the river, in our paſſage down to tho 
mouth of the Wye, where we found the 
tide uncommonly rapid, and where if the 
wind is briſk, the waters are troubleſomely 
rough, 


IT is here matter of much regret, that 
we cannot with fidelity introduce the diſ- 
tant Severn, which would have rendered the 
view more complete, At Ewen's rocks, 


about 


( 158 ) 
| about a mile below, that noble river breaks 
extenſively on the eye, and preſents a beau- 


tiful- ſcene, but it is altogether an inferior 
one to that before us. 


AT the conflux of the Wye, or in the 
vicinity of Beachley, (the old pati.:;- houſe) 
the Severn is ſeen to greater advantage. The 
diſtant hills of Glouceſterſhire and Somer- 
ſetſhire, beautifully interſecting each other 
in varied tints, while intervening objects of 
caſtles, villages, and manſions of the weal- 
thy and great on the oppoſite ſhore, richly 
diverſify and compleat the whole. The diſ- 
tance, compoſed of Walton hills about ten 
railes below, breaks beautifully on the eye, 
and forms a happy termination acroſs King's 
road and the Briſtol channel, 


From hence the groups of veſſels that 
are conſtantly moored near the mouth of the 


Briſtol Avon, although at A diſtance of near 


three 


( 199 

three miles, are perfectly diſtinguiſhable. 
The immenſe quantity of ſhipping perpetu- 
ally paſſing and repaſſing before the eye, 
convey a magnificent idea, both of that ce- 
lebrated mart of our country, the city of 
Briſtol, and of the extenſive commerce of 
the Severn, a river, memorable and ſacred 
| almoſt as the wizard Dee in ancient ſong ; 

a torrent before the grandeur of whoſe flood, 
our more beautiful Wye feels diminiſhed and 
ſubmits her humbler and tributary ſtream, a 
torrent whoſe guardian ſpirit we ſhall at 
another, and we truſt no very diſtant day 
hope to invoke, and with 


« Shepherds in the feſtival of peace 

« Carol her goodneſs loud in ruſtic lays, 

« And throw ſweet garland wreaths into her ſtream 
* Of panſies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils, 
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